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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, New York City, March 5 and 6, 1953 


These sessions are open to anyone who is interested and willing to pay the registration fee. 


Tell your friends about the program. 


Urge them to attend. 


TueEmMeE: “The Library in the Independent School” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum on ‘‘The Freedom to 
Read”’ 


Chairman: Lewis Perry, Jr., The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. 
The program of this Forum is being planned jointly by the 
Booklist and Library Committees of the SEB. During the 
second half of the meeting awards will be made to the 
authors, or their publishers, of the ten adult books of 1953 


judged by the Booklist Committee to be best for secondary 
school readers, 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Informal discussion groups: 


BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: G. L. Blauvelt, Headmaster, Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Country Day School 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Chairman: The Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, Headmaster, Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: S. Rowland Morgan, Jr., Headmaster, The Mary 
C. Wheeler School, Providence, R. I. 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


LATIN 
Chairman: Elizabeth R. Cushman, Westover School, Middle- 
bury, Conn. 
MUSIC 


Chairman: to be appointed. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: to be appointed. 


RELIGION 


Chairman: Dr. Anthony S. Chadwick, Dept. of Religion, 
Princeton University 


SCIENCE 
Chairman: to be appointed. 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of English Committee 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of French Committee 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6 
9:00 A.M. Registration continues 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Open Meeting of the Editors of ‘‘The In- 
dependent School Bulletin” 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


ART 


Chairman: Dudley H. Morris, Jr., The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Anthony V. Barber, Headmaster, The Lawrence 
School, Hewlett, N. Y. 


ENGLISH 
Chairman: Edmund Fuller, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 


Conn.; Associate Secretary, The Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of Mathematics Com- 
mittee 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of Music Committee 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the SEB 


Speaker: to be announced. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


MATHEMATICS 
Chairman: Donald H. Byerly, The Haverford School, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 
REMEDIAL READING 


Chairman: Warren B. Koehler, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass, 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: Frederick S. Allis, Jr., Phillips Academy, Andover 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Open Meeting of Latin Committee 


Nore: The Booklist and Library Committees of the SEB are planning unusually interesting and extensive exhibits. The Audio- 


Visual Aids Committee will feature recordings this year. 


In addition, there will be commercial displays of text books and teaching 


materials planned for the special interests of independent school teachers. 
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ART FOR INDUSTRY 
By Orro L. Spaetu 


Mr. Spaeth delivered this address at the opening session of the Secondary Education Board’s 27th Annual Conference, held in 
New York City, last March. 


I 
TT‘ American businessman today enjoys a feel- 


ing of emancipation unknown since the great 

release in the 70’s. From the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt when businessmen were “‘malefactors of 
great wealth,” until the present, even under Republi- 
can administrations, the American businessman has 
never been free of the suspicion in the public mind 
that he and his activity are not entirely in the public 
interest. At the moment, thanks to the election of 
General Eisenhower and the installation of a “busi- 
ness minded” administration, the businessman feels 
that he and his ways have been justified to the nation. 
But the habit of suspicion, deeply engrained over a 
period of forty years of more or less hostile govern- 
ment, will not be easily eradicated. 

Let us examine the role of the businessman in our 
society, with particular reference to those aspects 
of his work which have made him an object of 
suspicion, and let us explore some of the ways in 
which that suspicion might be allayed. The feeling 
that something is wrong is not peculiar to the outside 
critic. Let me read you an editorial by Tom Camp- 
bell, the Editor of Iron Age, a professional, technical 
journal of heavy industry. 


ON BREAD ALONE? 


“The expression ‘man cannot live on bread alone’ is an ancient 
one. There was a time when it was higher in man’s mind than it 
has been for years, There are signs that it is coming back in 
favor. The feeling — that station, money, and work alone are 
not enough — is sneaking up on businessmen and others who 
hold key public or industrial jobs. 

“There appears to be a growing realization that much that 
is called realism may not be realism at all. With mental strife 
and with the international situation being what they are, many 
are asking where we are headed. 

“Men often get to an age which they like to associate with 
maturity, experience, and good judgment. They say they are 
being realistic. As far as that goes it is good. When this atti- 
tude is improperly used to keep a status quo or when it is used 
to deride or look with superiority on really good ideas it may 
not be so good. 

“We are not doing a good job with our relationship between 
labor and management. It may well be that labor’s new-found 
power is at fault. But that does not resolve the issue. We are 
not doing such a good job of protecting democracy from ideas 
that sound good but are phony. It may be that we are using too 
many of the tools of the people with whom we violently disagree. 
We are not doing a good job with our children or ourselves. 

“There is something wrong somewhere, Each gathering has 
its ‘private corners’ where this ‘thing’ is talked about. There are 
more men today — and women — who are trying to do some- 
thing about it. Gone is the idea that ‘what can two or three of 


us do?’ Those two or three are trying to get two or three more or 
two or three thousand more, 

“Deep among businessmen — and they don’t talk about it 
much — is a vast personal inventory-taking. They are wonder- 
ing what they can do individually about such things as inflation, 
charity, pensions, democracy, beauty, and religion. They are 
doing it quietly and making progress. 

“It may be that ‘realism’ is really testing idealism and mak- 
ing it work for tomorrow. Who knows?” 


This from Iron Age. 


II 


Now the very mention of business and art will 
usually bring a frown or worse, a smile. The reason 
for this is an early and prevalent association of art 
and beauty with a feminine or a less than masculine 
concept. We are not so far removed from the time 
when the he-man idea caused us to tease the school- 
boy carrying a violin to lessons; when spitting at a 
crack accurately proved a man; when women’s clubs 
could harmlessly discuss literature and art, but left 
to themselves men discussed sports or business, or 
told dirty stories. Dr. Howard Rusk tells of a veteran 
— a burly truckdriver who had lost both legs and one 
arm. At the hospital he sat in his wheel chair and 
painted water colors of the countryside. Dr. Rusk 
asked him whether he had painted before. The man 
said, “No, I always wanted to but I was afraid of 
being called a sissy by my friends. Let the bastards 
call me sissy now.” 

When considering, as I propose to consider today, 
the relationship between business and art, or when 
reviewing the course of business in the light of an 
ideal of social justice, it is easy to forget the genuine 
contributions that American business and industry 
have made to our civilization. We think of the nou- 
veaux riches, dedicated to what Veblen called con- 
spicuous consumption, and we think of the hardening 
process prepared for the young man in business who 
must learn to pursue success with a dedicated single- 
mindedness of purpose. We do not see any particular 
contribution to the cause of humanity. And yet the 
contribution is there, it is all around us, and it is 
enormous. A recent analysis shows that regardless 
of what was said during the campaign of 1952, the 
real purchasing power of the American worker has 
risen in forty years almost 100%. Moreover the 
genius of the American businessman has endowed all 
of us with a scale of living and the possibility of a 
style of living undreamt of in former days. A tremen- 
dously significant fact is that the American business- 
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man — thanks in part to the early piracy we all de- 
plore — is on the threshold of solving the riddle that 
has mocked mankind since first he stood erect: the 
earning of his daily bread. Whatever our cultural 
failings, it is an overwhelming truth that our civiliza- 
tion is the first without the corpse in the ditch as a 
constant. 

From the very beginning of the machine age there 
was no lack of prophets to foresee the “inevitable” 
explosion of industrial capitalism. Men feared from 
the first that the machine once enslaved would be- 
come master of the man and bring about a final tragic 
chaos. A line in the current production, “John 
Brown’s Body,” says of the machine: 


“Obsequious to our will 
Servant-master still.” 


In 1830, in 1870, even in 1900, that case could be 
readily proved in terms of pure logic. But the explo- 
sion has not taken place, nor does it seem imminent, 
precisely because the American industrial capitalist 
never recognized the “laws” of his own development. 
Industry does not function in a vacuum, and busi- 
ness has adapted itself and been forced by the out- 
side further to adapt itself to changing conditions. 
The results we all enjoy in our daily lives. 

Yet even if the material progress noted above con- 
tinues, and I believe it will, that will not solve com- 
pletely the problem of suspicion, and it will not solve 
deeper problems in the nature of business itself. Our 
tremendous material progress has been bought at a 
correspondingly high spiritual price. The colonial 
frontiersman or urban craftsman took a humane satis- 
faction in the difficult work of his days which is to- 
tally foreign to the contemporary man on the assem- 
bly line. The production worker today enjoys the 
profits of industry in his standard of living and in the 
physical easement of his work, but he nevertheless 
feels indifferent to his work and to his employer. 
Something is missing that cannot be compensated for 
by any additions in wages or fringe benefits. He is a 
man made in the image of God and therefore made to 
love and to create beauty. The creative potential 
finds no opportunity for expression on the production 
line. Only at that sacrifice has our conquest of hunger 
and insecurity been possible. This need for expression 
frequently involves active participation and is uni- 
versal — by no means limited to those in humdrum 
routine activities. Even men with fascinating jobs 
of great importance on a world stage have this need, 
as is witnessed by the amateur painting of Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Eisenhower. 

With all this in mind it is not difficult to see why 
the American worker, better fed, better dressed, bet- 
ter housed than any predecessor, regards his employer 
not as a fellow human being but-as a title. The fact 
is that the cultural welfare of the community has 


always been a responsibility of the economic power, 
and the economic power in our own civilization is 
ignoring that responsibility. With a singleminded 
devotion to power, competitive rank, and acquisition 
the American businessman has in great measure earned 
for himself his bad repute at home and abroad. 


Ill 


All American business is by no means unaware of 
this problem, and a few individual firms have done 
noble work in combating it. I have in mind an iso- 
lated example: the incredible music program intro- 
duced by the Pabst Brewing Gompany in its Peoria 
plant. By supplying competent direction, space, and 
facilities the company in a few short years has pro- 
duced an immensely varied group of musical activities, 
including light opera companies, chamber music 
groups, full orchestra, and choral work. 

When this project was initiated, management saw 
it as an inexpensive experiment in employee-company 
relationship. Instead, to everyone’s delight, it has 
become a vital activity with almost all members of 
the thousand family group participating in some way. 
In the words of Pabst management, “We know that 
music is giving them something that can’t be equalled 
by material compensation. Music is functioning dem- 
ocratically when it brings all ages and backgrounds 
together in united efforts that produce harmonious 
and enjoyable results. Music is doing that effectively 
at Pabst.” Other firms such as Container Corpora- 
tion, Rand McNally, De Beers, Pepsicola, Baker 
Furniture Company, IBM, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Miller Company of Meriden, Connecticut, Gimbels 
of Milwaukee, and the Corning Glass Company, with 
its tremendous program, have approached the prob- 
lem. Some have commissioned new works of art from 
first-rate contemporary artists. These things, of 
course, are all to the good, but taken together, they 
make up but a drop in a very large bucket. 

Education, too, in recent years, has recognized 
that something has gone astray. For instance, there 
is today a professional concern with citizenship. When 
I was a student, such a concern would have been, 
literally, unthinkable. Again, there is a conscious 
study of “group relations,” a conscious effort by 
teachers to bring about ideal “group relations” within 
the class. In my day, the group itself took care of its 
own relations, and needed neither the manipulation 
nor the worry of a teacher already sufficiently occupied 
with the “hard,” almost tangible subjects of the curri- 
culum. By and large, the schools’ current answer to 
the quest for the missing ingredient in education and 
society may be called the “sociological approach.” 
It has its counterpart in industry. 

In spite of what I have called the “emancipation” 
of the moment in business and industry, the American 
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businessman in this century, and especially over the 
last two decades, has had it borne in upon him that a 
lot of people are indifferent. Labor relations are a 
“hard” problem for industry, having direct and meas- 
urable effects on production and profit. But beyond 
that, it is not a pleasant thing to know yourself to be 
disliked by the persons whose work you direct. In 
New York City we are painfully aware of an annual 
institution called the office party; and outside the city 
and at a different season, there is something else — 
the plant picnic — a much healthier experiment in the 
same laboratory. And the extracurricular activity 
schedule of many factories today would rival those of 
your own institutions. There are soft-ball teams, 
bowling teams, Friday night dances, roller-skating 
parties, and the ubiquitous house organ, chronicling 
all these events in a gossipy tone designed to spread 
the illusion, or to make it a reality, that the factory is 
simply a large village, in which all are citizens together 
and all enjoy splendid relations with the whole group. 


IV 


Now it is easy to criticize all this ferment. The 
old-time plant manager would snarl and ask what it 
has to do with the balance sheet. And the old-time 
union man would mutter that it’s an attempt to “buy 
off” the worker, to stifle his just anger, and to divert 
him from the fight for economic justice. And from 
an aesthetic point of view, Evelyn Waugh could do 
wonders with an up-to-date, personnel-minded fac- 
tory. Yet, significantly, Evelyn Waugh, like the 
others, is a man born out of his time. I do not criti- 
cize those varied activities from the point of view 
of a capitalist, which I am, or from the point of view 
of an advocate of unionism, which I am, or from the 
point of view of the comic spirit, which I greatly en- 
joy. I criticize them because they are not enough. 
Taken together, they are fine; they show a coopera- 
tive effort and a search. But they miss an important, 
perhaps the essential, point of the whole problem. 

Industrial life today engages considerably less than 
the whole man. At the bottom of the wage scale it 
asks only that small portion of a man’s potential 
which can adapt itself to the operation of the ma- 
chine before him. At the top, it asks too much and 
will take no less than all of him. In a negative way it 
chooses his wife; in a quite positive way it dictates 
his social life, frequently enforcing taboos which make 
only certain amusements allowable. It asks that the 
top men be involved with the business twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week, with no real vacations, 
regardless of Miami in February, Europe in July. 
The top man, too, must conform to the machine, al- 
though in his case the machine comprises the whole 
operation. The solutions proposed by most are as 
futile as the names imply: the “simple-lifers,” the 





“back-to-the-earth movement,” the “hand crafts- 
men.” These retreats from reality may or may not 
solve the problem for any given individual. An occa- 
sional cityman can make a go of it with forty acres 
and a herd of blooded cattle. But these solutions, 
speaking sociologically, solve the problem by ignoring 
it. And however we ignore it, the problem is there 
and it won’t go away. 

It is my belief that the arts present a possible solu- 
tion as yet untried on any large scale and full of prom- 
ise because of the correspondences between the na- 
ture of the problem and the nature of the arts. 

It is my strong belief — for the reasons already in- 
dicated — that the time has come for industry and 
the arts to begin to work together for their mutual 
benefit and for the benefit of our unique civilization, 


which industry has created and which the arts alone 
can make bearable. : 


V 


What I ask is an opening of the industrial mind to 
the arts. The professional designers tend to oversell 
good design. Sometimes it is expensive to leave the 
traditional too abruptly. But I have never heard of 
good design bankrupting a business. On the other 
hand there are more important reasons than immediate 
profit for good design. And it should not be confined 
to the product or to the customer. Everything in the 
plant from the buildings themselves to a shipping 
label should be given clean, intelligent, beautiful de- 
sign. Even interdepartmental forms, the delivery 
slips which go to the shipping clerk, should be in the 
best taste — not necessarily printed on bond paper 
but typographically sound and attractive. This is a 
simple and inexpensive way of adding beauty to the 
day’s work and recognizing the dignity of the worker. 
Good design is exactly analogous to immaculate clean- 
liness. It is difficult to show a direct effect on profits 
of good housekeeping, but it is there. I was for some 
time President of the Dayton Tool and Engineering 
Company. We designed and built precision machin- 
ery. Our machine tools were of the finest quality 
and terribly expensive. We went a step further than 
cleanliness. A top color specialist was called in, and 
when he finished the ceiling and walls were white down 
to a height of eight feet. The walls were gray from 
there to the floor. The machines themselves were 
painted a pea green enamel, with moving parts in 
orange, dangerous parts in red. These changes were 
widely observed and copied in the industry. More 
important, perhaps, than the visitors we received 
from other plants were the visitors the workers them- 
selves brought in to admire the place where they 
worked. We noted that machinists wouldn’t even lay 
a hand tool on the machines without first putting 
down a piece of cloth. These are tangible results of 
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good design, and certainly they had their effect on 
the books. 

As with design, so with the arts at large. The 
basic problem faced by our personnel-minded indus- 
try is one of human capacity, what to do about the 
best of man. This is precisely the part of man ap- 
pealed to by the arts. What I ask now, then, is simply 
that industry, when discussing the problems of group 
relations, consider, seriously — and call in expert ad- 
vice as respectfully as when faced with an engineering 
problem — all that the arts can do for industry. 

What I ask ultimately is a situation in which in- 
dustry and the arts are working closely together day 
in and day out. The large corporation will provide 
the expert instruction, the space, and the materials 
for a whole spectrum of art activity for the workers 
and their families. Orchestras, light opera groups, 
and the drama have worked wonders at Pabst, as I 
told you earlier. There is as much and more to be 
gained from all the arts: painting, drawing, water 
colors and charcoal sketching, sculpture, the delight- 
ful enterprises in plastic and wire and colored paper 
that we owe to DuChamp and to Alexander Calder. 
And the cost of these activities is comparable to the 
cost of putting a soft-ball team on the field. The 
smaller plant will not be shy because it is unable to 
duplicate the large corporation’s comprehensive pro- 
gram. It will work cooperatively with existing local 
institutions to bring art — the pleasure of seeing and 
the pleasure of making — to its people. All this can 
result only in a new self-respect on the part of the 
men and women of industry. The children, too, will 
take a direct and personal interest in Dad’s job and 
in the company that provides it. There will be re- 
covered for Americans much of the humanity that has 
been sacrificed for the sake of material progress. In 
the common effort both management and organized 
labor will learn their total responsibilities to the men 
and women they employ or represent. The problem 
of democratic relationships within industry is a tre- 
mendous one. Very rarely do the workers and the 
managers speak the same language. In art participa- 
tion they will find a /ingua franca, a tongue common 
to all men; they will learn to talk to each other. 


You, as educators, have perhaps the most crucial 
role to play in all this plan. You must prepare your 
students for such ideas as these, for the easy accept- 
ance of art for what it is — a normal part of a normal 
human life, not a gala thing to be bowed to once or 
twice a year. More immediately, you can and you 
must offer yourselves as a liaison between art and 
industry, as you are, by the very nature of your work, 
a liaison between mind and matter. 


I respectfully suggest that the highest councils of 


business and industry —the NAM and the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, as well as the Small Business- 
man’s Association, in cooperation with the AFL and 
the CIO, unite in a committee to investigate the en- 
tire field: the needs, the possibilities, the resources. 
Such a joint committee could call on the professional 
organizations for guidance: the American Federation 
of Arts and the others. The cost of such an effort 
would be negligible. The result would be a series of 
proposals available to any plant anywhere, tailored 
to fit its individual situation. 

If, immediately, only a dozen major corporations 
embraced the opportunity, the effort would be well 
worth while, for the power of that example, joined to 
that of the firms I noted earlier, would eventually 
sweep the majority of U. S. business along the same 
course. And that course — participation in art — is 
the only course the nature of which corresponds pre- 
cisely to the nature of the vast personnel problems 
facing U. S. Business; it is the only course that ap- 
proaches the problems of community and employee 
relations at their deepest level; and it is the only 
course that has not been tried. 








1953-1954 PRIZE CONTEST 

Tue INDEPENDENT ScnHoot Bu .tetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1954. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific subject field. Rules govern- 
ing the contest are as follows: 

1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 

mately 2,000 words. 





2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT ScHooL BuLtetin; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BuLLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of Toe INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLLe- 
tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Butietin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 





8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot Buttetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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THE PROBLEM CHILD 


By A. Hamitton Bisuop, III 


This article by Mr. Bishop, a member of the faculty of Gilman School, Baltimore, Md., won the 1952-53 prize offered by the 
editors of the BuLietin for the best manuscript on a subject of general interest. 


I 


ow often it has been said that there is no such 
H thing as a bad boy! As a teacher I agree. 
But there is and there will be always the 
problem child —or, better stated: the child with 
problems. The constant misbehavior and poor atti- 
tude of this type of pupil is a source of unending per- 
plexity and trouble in any classroom. Such children 
require a great deal of time and effort on the part of 
the teacher who becomes concerned about and inter- 
ested in his problem cases. I say “who becomes con- 
cerned and interested,” because I have seen teachers 
faced with a problem child who did nothing at all to 
discover the motives that had compelled the child to 
act as he did. Instead they relied wholly on iron-clad 
discipline, coupled with the instilling of fear, to hold 
the little trouble-maker in check. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that all 
elementary school teachers should understand the 
needs and motives of young children. No longer can 
we simply stamp an undisciplined boy or girl as a 
“trouble-maker,” hold him down through sheer force, 
and then turn our attention to the subject matter of 
the lesson and the rest of the class. Handling our 
problem children will keep us busy and will cause us 
many moments of frustration and anger; but in the 
final analysis it will be worth it. Moreover, the very 
force and out-going quality of the problem type of 
behavior signifies, often, a greater ability to face up 
to life’s vicissitudes than does the withdrawing be- 
havior of the quiet child who, through day dreams, 
lives in an imaginary world. The story of the success- 
ful, able citizen who during his school days had the 
reputation of “bad boy” is not a rare one. 


Let me present one case with which I was deeply 
concerned during 1952-53. It is not that I believe 
that everything I did was absolutely correct, or that 
the methods here described are infallible. My hope 
is that others may pause for a moment to think about 
this very important question. It is our duty as 
teachers to understand our students and to help them 
find satisfaction for their emotional needs in behavior 
that is socially desirable and acceptable. 


II 
I shall call this particular student Bill Smith. Bill 
had attended a private country day school enrolling 
about 250 pupils in the first six grades ever since he 
started kindergarten. He was an only child and came 


from a moderately wealthy family, who lived some 
distance from the school. Bill himself was a tall, 
fine-looking boy, aged ten. He had worn glasses since 
he was seven. His I.Q. was 125, well above average, 
but he had managed to pass each grade only with 
marks far below those he should have attained. From 
kindergarten on Bill had been a problem to his teach- 
ers. His conduct had been abominable. He seemed 
to be incapable of adjusting to or accepting any im- 
posed requirement of social existence. 

There are, of course, two characteristic ways by 
which a child will attempt to evade this adjustment. 
One method is to attack the forces (in this case the 
teacher) that frustrate his desires and refuse to con- 
form to any rules and regulations. He manifests such 
undesirable traits as disobedience, overactivity, tem- 
per tantrums, aggressiveness, fighting, showing off, 
and egocentricity. The second method is to withdraw 
from the frustrating forces. In this case the child at- 
tempts to escape from imposed difficulties into situa- 
tions that are more agreeable to him. Sometimes he 
escapes into creative and useful productivity, but all 
too. often he regresses into daydreaming, sulkiness, 
anti-social behavior, or suspiciousness. 

Bill, as one might guess, chose the method of 
attack. But a word of caution! Be on the lookout 
constantly for the withdrawing type, for he is just as 
much a problem as Bill and requires equally prompt 
guidance, though of a different type. 

Because Bill had chosen the attack method, his 
history before he came to me in the fourth grade was 
filled with examples of misconduct, disobedience, and 
revolt against authority. His kindergarten teacher 
told me that he was “the most difficult little boy I 
had seen in years,” constantly showing off or doing 
exactly the opposite of what he was told. He did at 
times show signs of alertness and seemed to grasp new 
materials with ease. Yet this mood would not last 
very long, and he would turn to bedevilling his class- 
mates or calling attention to himself in other ways. 

His first grade teacher added to the information 
that I had begun to accumulate. 

“You know,” she said, “Bill could be such a fine 
boy.” Then she went on to tell me of his high I.Q. 
and of how, when he was interested, he worked very 
well for short periods of time. “But he couldn’t be 
trusted,” she added. “And when my back was turned, 
the trouble really started!” 

The second and third grade teachers were in agree- 
ment that Bill was a definite behavior problem of 
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better than average intelligence. There was little 
they had been able to do with him except watch him 
closely and hold him in check by means of harsh 
punitive measures. He was, they said, a complete 
show-off who craved attention and was obviously 
spoiled at home. 

One other important fact I learned was that, al- 
though the boy was indeed badly spoiled and got too 
much attention from his mother and other relatives, 
he feared his father, who was a self-centered person, 
inclined to be overbearing and superior toward others. 
He dominated both the boy and his wife. Bill’s pre- 
vious teachers all felt that they could talk sensibly 
with Mrs. Smith, but that Mr. Smith was a most 
difficult person to deal with. 


III 

I now had as much information as it seemed pos- 
sible to obtain, and I was ready to attempt an analy- 
sis of Bill’s case. It is of the greatest importance that 
the teacher assemble as many pertinent data in the 
form of a case history as he can. The results of such 
a study make possible wise changes in the problem 
child’s environment based on the whole past experi- 
ence of the child so far as it can be ascertained. In 
other words, we must study the origin of a child’s be- 
havior in order to know what experiences will be edu- 
cative for that child. 


Naturally my data were not complete. There were 
many things I did not know. No classroom teacher, 
with all the additional duties that private schools im- 
pose, can expect to make a really thorough investiga- 
tion of individual children. Nevertheless it is advis- 
able that the teacher should know how to make such 
studies and be able to understand their significance 
when they are made by others, if he is to do his part 
with the problem child in the group. 

In the public schools, or certainly in many of them, 
such work, including the gathering of information, is 
the job of the “visiting teacher.” It is she (or he) 
who works in conjunction with a physician and psy- 
chologist to dig up the facts. Is there a place in our 
independent schools, in our philosophy of education, 
in our methods of teaching for this kind of person? 
Could we not very well use at least one man or woman, 
trained in the needs and emotional problems of chil- 
dren and adolescents and well grounded in child psy- 
chology and the methods of guidance, to assist the 
regular classroom teachers? Or are we going to 
flounder about, trying one archaic method of punish- 
ment after another until eventually we are forced to 
give up and ask the child to leave the school for good? 
Too often he transfers to another school only to have 
the whole experience repeated. Have we not seen it 
happen over and over? Our responsibility toward 


our students is just as great — surely even greater be- 
cause we ask tuition — as is that of the public schools 
toward their pupils. It is my earnest belief that it is 
time for all private school teachers and heads to ask 
themselves this question and to consider its answer 
seriously: Is there a need in our school for a person 
skilled in the methods of mental hygiene to help our 
classroom teachers with specific emotional, scholastic, 
and behavior problems? 


IV 


With the facts at hand, I was now prepared for the 
opening of school. I made up my mind that Bill was 
not going to realize that I had any knowledge of his 
past behavior. I wanted to keep him from knowing 
that he had a reputation as a “bad boy,” so that he 
would have no desire to live up to it. 


The first week went by with little difficulty. This 
was a new experience for Bill, and he was not quite 
sure how to react to it. For one thing, I was the 
first male teacher he had encountered. In addition, 
the whole school day was longer by two hours. He 
now had more subjects than ever before, together with 
a full hour apiece for supervised athletics and study. 
After the novelty had worn off, however, Bill began 
to test me. There were a number of new boys in the 
room, and he soon proceeded to show off for them. 
At first I overlooked his more trivial acts, but when 
he upset the order of the entire class on one occasion 
I immediately sent him from the room. He remained 
outside until I dismissed the class a short time later. 

I realized that by sending Bill from the class I 
had violated a sound principle of educational psy- 
chology. To meet the attacking nature of Bill’s dis- 
orderly conduct I had counter-attacked in my form 
of punishment. It would have been equally wrong if 
I had shamed the boy before the class or imposed re- 
strictions. Wounding a child’s pride, self-respect, and 
personal integrity can leave marks that are extremely 
serious. Moreover, by counter-attacking the teacher 
runs two risks: The child’s sense of guilt and personal 
“‘badness” may be raised to a point where he identifies 








PRIZE WINNERS 


The editors of THe INDEPENDENT ScHoo. BULLETIN 
take pleasure in announcing the winners of the 1952-53 
prize contest: 

The prize for the best article in a subject field was 
awarded to Harlin A. Sexton, of The Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn., for his manuscript, “Language Disability,” 
which was published in the May 1953 issue of the But- 
LETIN. 

The prize for the best article on a subject of general 
interest was awarded to A. Hamilton Bishop, III, of Gil- 
man School, Baltimore, for his paper on “The Problem 
Child,” which appears in this issue. 
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himself so thoroughly with his misconduct that he no 
longer has confidence in his ability to meet the stand- 
ards of behavior set for him. Or his antagonism to 
authority becomes further entrenched, with the result 
that he increases his efforts to retaliate. If we recog- 
nize that lying, stealing, disobedience, or any unde- 
sirable conduct is purposeful, motivated, meaningful 
behavior with natural causes, then our handling of 
the problem will be based on a search for and treat- 
ment of the causes. Once the teacher can determine 
the child’s motives, then punishment can be admin- 
istered intelligently. The child must not be made to 
feel that he is an heroic example. 

I had to send Bill out of the room, however, be- 
cause I needed time to think and plan — and I could 
not allow him to continue to disrupt the order of the 
class. Later I called him in, and we had a serious 
talk. But I learned little from our conversation to 
tell me why he had done what he did. I got the usual 
promises of “I won’t do it again” and that was all. 

During the next several weeks I worked hard to 
gain his confidence by having more personal talks 
with him. And, I must admit, I continued to impose 
punishments that I did not feel were sound, such as 
having him write sentences, leave the room, or return 
on Saturday mornings for disciplinary action. I did 
not yet know how to cope with his and my problem. 

Fortunately I did begin to see that Bill was suffer- 
ing from an inferiority complex brought on by asso- 
ciation with his father. By means of our talks and 
what little I could find out about his father at home 
through conversations with Bill’s mother (his father 
showed no interest in the case, and I have never met 
him), it seemed clear to me that the father dominated 
Bill and ridiculed him about school. He rarely praised 
the boy, but constantly blamed him for doing so 
poorly. Corporal punishment followed each dis- 
paraging note or telephone call from a teacher. Ap- 
parently Bill could not succeed in his father’s eyes. 

And so the boy’s feeling of inferiority had grown 
to such an extent that he believed everyone was 
against him, including his classmates. To put him- 
self across he had resorted to delinquency, a common 
reaction of children who feel inferior. By his misbe- 
havior the child gains, for the moment, a feeling of 
importance. 


Vv 


Understanding all this, I began to plan what I 
should try to do. I felt that I was beginning to gain 
just a bit of Bill’s confidence. Even his mother ad- 
mitted as much to me. This was a distinct help, for 
without it I doubt if I could have reached him. The 
first thing I did was to institute a program of daily 
reports on conduct, either written or dictated by Bill 
and then carried home by him to his family. I had 


tried to explain to him that he must try to please his 
family — especially his father — and to make them 
proud of him. By taking home daily reports that 
were good — reports in which he evaluated himself — 
he could accomplish this. The idea was a new one 
to Bill, and he accepted the challenge. 

Although he was a better than average reader, he 
was not interested in books, especially recreational 
reading. When free library periods came, Bill would 
take out his book (all the boys are required to have 
one in their desks constantly and are encouraged to 
read whenever they have any free time), glance at a 
page, and then lapse into some form of misconduct. 
At the beginning of the year I had set up a plan 
whereby a boy would serve as librarian for a period 
of one month. His duties were to check books in and 
out of the library. This post was assigned to those 
who showed their great interest in recreational read- 
ing by means of voluntarily written or oral book re- 
ports and recommendations, by the number of books 
read at their levels of ability, and so on. One day I 
asked Bill if he would like to be librarian. His eyes 
brightened. Of course he would. I then told him 
that if he could demonstrate to me within the next 
month that he was really interested in reading, the 
job was his. He did his best — really seemed to try. 
I suggested certain books about airplanes, one of his 
great interests, and he began to read. He did not 
change his ways overnight, but at the end of a month 
I gave him the job, with the promise that if he con- 
tinued to read as well as he was doing, he could serve 
as librarian again at the end of the year. 

It was soon to be my turn to put on a class assem- 
bly program. I was planning to present a comedy 
radio program. One of the parts, that of an announcer, 
had some extremely amusing lines. Upon reading 
over the script, I at once decided to give Bill the role. 
Here was a made-to-order outlet for his craving for 
attention. He could show off for all he was worth. 
Bill was amazed to get the part; he had never been 
chosen for a lead role in any of his earlier classes. For 
once in his young school life I believe he was fright- 
ened — frightened by the possibility that he might 
not be able to do it. I was amazed by his cooperation, 
suggestions, and acting ability throughout the re- 
hearsals and final production. His classmates, too, 
expressed their appreciation of him. The experiment 
was successful. 

I put Bill’s interest in airplanes to use also. I 
talked with him about starting an aviation club among 
the boys in the fourth grade. He was to put the idea 
across to the boys and organize the club. I would 
give them one period a week to meet and plan their 
activities. Bill set to work, with some difficulties be- 
cause at first he tried to boss the project too much, 
but we had some good results. I soon had four models 
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suspended from my ceiling and plans for a gliding 
model race were being made. Some interesting oral 
reports about the newer planes were delivered in class. 


VI 

As Bill improved, no matter how slightly, I tried 
to praise him and take some notice of his good efforts. 
And as he gained satisfaction and self-respect and 
favorable attention as a result of his better behavior, 
he began to discontinue some of his misconduct. I 
gave him, along with the other boys, special tasks, 
such as cleaning the boards, closing the windows, and 
the like, in addition to the duties mentioned above 
which involved leadership. I did my best not to 
shame or ridicule him before the class, or to send him 
out of the room or to the headmaster. Sometimes, I 
must admit, I had to fall back on this type of punish- 
ment. But as the year went on I found that there 
were fewer and fewer situations where Bill had seri- 
ously stepped out of line. 

Bill never was a model pupil. But he kept on im- 


proving in spite of occasional “‘bad days.” His work 
improved too. He took an interest in classwork and 
seemed to get along better with his classmates. 


Of course I realize the shortcomings and inade- 
quacies of my attempts to solve Bill’s problem. I did 
not get all the facts. I never even met or talked with 
his father. I had no help from a trained guidance 
counsellor but had to go ahead on the basis of what 
little I knew or could find out from the best sources 
at hand — mainly good child study literature. I am 
sure that what I did was nothing new or particularly 
inspiring. Many teachers have done as much and 
more. Yet there are too many who do nothing for 
the trouble-making Bills and Marys who so desper- 
ately need our guidance. So much can be done for 
them. Are we as teachers, coaches, headmasters, 
headmistresses willing to face the problem of the 
difficult child? Or are we going to let him drift 
through our fingers and go wandering aimlessly from 
school to school? Children are our business. Let’s 
try to help them! 


LOCK STEP versus INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


By A. L. Lrncotn 


Dr. Lincoln, who retired from the faculty of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., last June, delivered the following 
address on the occasion of a dinner tendered by his colleagues at the Trenton, N. J., Country Club on May 13, 1953. Dr. Lincoln 
was for many years Chairman of the Bureau of Research of the Secondary Education Board. 


I 

LL systems of education both public and pri- 
vate, concerned as they are with human so- 
ciety, are necessarily dynamic, albeit the fac- 
tors that underlie education are so imponderable as 
to give it, at times, an unchanging and changeless 
appearance. The more important factors — the pupil, 
the objective, and the method — change so slowly 
that the casual observer receives the impression that 
the principles of education are the same today as in 
centuries past. This of course is not true. All social 
forces that control the destinies of peoples must be 
slowly and gradually redefined, reevaluated, and re- 
directed to conform to changes that come with the 
march of time. As in government, so in education, 
systems that lag behind in their interpretation of new 
conditions are branded as inefficient and reactionary. 
Success and efficiency in all social forces may be de- 
fined as a happy balance between extreme conserva- 
tism on the one hand and extreme progressivism on 

the other. 

Before the nineteenth century instruction within 
the schools was largely individual — individual in 
the sense that pupils were not organized into groups 
or classes but were given individual assignments and 


were advanced from one level to another at a pace in 
accordance with their achievement. The narrowness 
of the curriculum and the small number of pupils 
facilitated this system. During this era when num- 
bers began to overwhelm the teacher, monitorial 
schools were introduced. These were schools in which 
the older and more advanced pupils served as teacher- . 
assistants. The monitor-assistants took almost com- 
plete charge of the younger pupils, leaving the teacher 
as supervisor of the whole school and as personal in- 
structor of the older pupils. The monitorial schools 
thus became a mid-way step in the transition from 
individual instruction to group instruction. 


The outstanding contribution to education during 
the nineteenth century was the firm establishment of 
group or mass instruction. Although it is true that 
some schoolmen of this era believed that the un- 
graded room made the learning process easier by pro- 
viding pacemakers and unplanned incidental learning 
for the younger pupils, it is probably true also that the 
increase in school population and the changing con- 
cepts of the learning process were the principal forces 
in the changes that were to come — changes that 
were speeded by the invention of the steel pen and 
the blackboard. 
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II 


The expansion of the pupil-body from a relatively 
small, highly selected group to the all-inclusive, het- 
erogeneous mass that attends school today was the 
strongest force in the development of group educa- 
tion. Two others contributed to the new plan of 
group organization. One was the conception that the 
same objectives in education were applicable to all 
individuals, and that no differentiation was necessary 
or desirable because of variations in aptitude, inter- 
est, or energy. The other was the conception of edu- 
cational method as a passive process, in which the 
dominance of the teacher was accepted as a mark of 
excellence in the art of instruction. Little oppor- 
tunity was given to the pupil to develop initiative and 
independence in learning; frequently the satisfactions 
of pupil achievement and appreciation were antici- 
pated, weakened, and perhaps wholly thwarted by 
ill-advised activity on the part of the teacher. These 
traits of rapid expansion of enrollment, uniformity of 
objectives, and passivity on the part of the pupil have 
served to create within the school a machine for mass 
production not dissimilar, in spirit at least, to those 
machines that refine the raw products of our material 
world. 

The typical plan of organization in American 
schools today, both public and private, is still the 
group or grade organization. It is presumed that a 
grade or group will progress uniformly by annual or 
semi-annual promotions. Failure to do so by any 
part of a group entails the probable loss of a half- 
year or even a whole year, while superior achievement 
is seldom rewarded by an acceleration or promotion. 
This lock step regimentation of the present-day 
school is both its chief distinguishing feature and the 
feature that is most deservedly open to criticism. 

We recognize, of course, that some steps have 
been taken to break this lock step procedure and to 
provide some approximation of individualized instruc- 
tion. The public schools have segregated their popu- 
lations into various curriculums, and have experi- 
mented with their Batavia, Dalton, and Winnetka 
Plans. Independent schools have attacked the prob- 
lem less forcefully, since in general these schools are 
more conservative and more homogeneous in the 
qualities of their pupils, as well as in their philosophy 
and objectives. 

Recently considerable complaint has been regis- 
tered against schools in general and against private 
schools in particular. I need not go into detail. You 


are aware of Dr. Conant’s speech!, you have read 
that most valuable small volume, entitled General Ed- 
ucation in School and College®, and you may have seen 
accounts of several of President Dodds’s addresses, 
one of which appeared in the public press only last 
Friday’. I shall not summarize, much less elaborate 
upon, these complaints at this time. Dr. Heely in 
his book has ably defended the right of the private 
school to exist. The volume published by the Harvard 
University Press has pin-pointed some of our weak- 
nesses, and has explicitly, as well as implicitly, offered 
some suggestions for improvement. 

It is my considered opinion that the independent 
school is most vulnerable in its methods and in the 
quality of its instruction. I refer in particular to its 
failure to break farther away from lock step promo- 
tions, and its failure to institute more pupil activity 
in the learning process. This conclusion is amply 
documented by the Harvard Press volume. 

At the risk of lifting brief passages out of context, 
may I quote two or three bits of evidence. ‘While 
some (students) made pertinent comments on failures 
of coordination between the curricula of school and 
college, the bulk of the criticism was directed at 
(1) poor teaching, especially in the first two years in 
college, (2) the impersonality of the large university, 
and (3) with special emphasis, the lack of stimulus to 
active, independent thinking in both school and 
college.” ‘“‘My feeling is that education is all too 
passive a business.” “In particular, again and again, 
they (the students) call for active personal thinking, 
such as is demanded by papers and problem solving; 
less stress on passive memorization and regurgitation 
of lecture notes and reading; and more chance for 
independent work in late school and college.” 

If my thesis is true, that method is the private 
school’s greatest weakness, it behooves us to do some- 
thing about it. It behooves us to do something not only 
for the satisfaction of doing a better job professionally 
or of performing a task at a standard in keeping with 
the potentialities and aspirations of our pupils and in 
consonance with the costs of private education, but 
also as a present defense against criticism, and ulti- 
mately as one means of justification of our continued 
existence. 

III 

How can we break lock step promotions and im- 
plement individual advancement? What can we do 
to increase pupil activity in the learning process? 
How can we limit lecturing and explanation on the 


1 Address by President James B. Conant of Harvard University before the American Association of School Administrators, 


April 1952. 


® General Education in School and College, The Harvard University Press, 1953. 


* The Herald Tribune, New York, May 8, 1953, 
* Why the Private School, Allan V. Heely, Harper, 1951. 
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part of the teacher? What can we do to uproot 
passivity in learning, which is thrust upon the pupil 
by the overzealous and misdirected, though conscien- 
tious, activity of the teacher? The private school 
because of its economic position and organization has 
a real opportunity here. 

Several suggestions may be offered, the first of 
which is: Extend homogeneous classification as far as 
practicable. I realize that there are arguments against 
this proposal. One objection is that an ordinary class 
needs one or more pacemakers who will inspire the 
average and poor members of the group toward better 
effort and achievement. This argument may be re- 
futed by affirming that mediocre pupils profit little 
by observing superior performance on the part of 
gifted or more fortunate peers. Furthermore, the 
risk incurred of possible damage to their morale is 
sometimes serious. It may be further affirmed that 
the clever boy or girl is frequently irreparably in- 
jured by such placement. 

Further objection to homogeneous classification 
is offered by some who feel that the teaching of a slow 
section is a dull and exhausting task. My own per- 
sonal experience has been that this is not necessarily 
true, if methods and course-content are adapted to 
the group, and if the teacher is able to exhibit real 
enthusiasm in the direction of his class. 

Another objection is that pupils who have been 
placed in slow sections may feel that they are being 
stigmatized. An answer to this point is that pupil 
satisfaction derived from a job adequately done upon 
a course-content in keeping with the pupil’s capacity 
will blot out any probable feeling of stigma. 

A second suggestion is in reality a corollary of the 
first: That homogeneous grouping will fail unless the 
course of study and the materials of instruction are 
modified and adapted to the group. The same can 
be said for method, though the modifications need 
not be as marked as are those of the objectives and 
content. Failure to make these adjustments is the 
real cause of teacher dissatisfaction with their instruc- 
tion of slow sections. 


A third suggestion is to break the custom of lock 
step annual promotions, and to advance pupils at any 
time they merit acceleration, provided of course that 
such considerations as social age, health, and elapsed 
curriculum-content have been met. 


A fourth suggestion is that elaborate and experi- 
mentally validated materials of the self-directing and 
self-teaching type must be prepared. Little can be 
accomplished toward individual instruction unless 
carefully prepared and detailed self-instructing ma- 
terials are available. Not only must these exercises 
be constructed, but, wherever possible, keys should 
be prepared by which the pupils may evaluate their 


own performance, thus releasing much of the teacher’s 
time for observing and directing their habits of 
study. 

It is conceded that this suggestion is more easily 
applied toward the cardinal principles of knowledges 
and skills than it is toward those of generalizations 
and appreciations. A great deal of material of the 
self-teaching type is already available. Unfortunately, 
much of it is inferior in quality and standard. Our 
job, as I see it, is to appraise the materials now avail- 
able and to construct additional materials, to catalog 
them, and to convert our classrooms into subject- 
matter laboratories. Inventiveness, pedagogical skill, 
and careful planning are thus demanded of the 
teacher. 


My final suggestion will no doubt appear to be 
radical. It is that we, for the most part, reduce our 
lecturing and explanation to a minimum; that we set 
the stage for individual work under laboratory proce- 
dure and withdraw from dominating the scene; that 
we retain command, somewhat as the competent 
general who stays in the rear but who knows fully 
what is going on at the front, or as the master of the 
puppet show, who remains hidden but pulls the strings 
of the performance; that we grant to each of our 
pupils the satisfaction of personal mastery and vic- 
tory over his assignment; that we permit him to ac- 
quire this achievement through mental processes that 
are active rather than passive; that we stand ready at 
all times to guide and counsel, and that we make 
sure that this counseling is of the right sort. 











DR. LINCOLN RETIRES 


Abraham Lucius Lincoln, Ed.D., Director of the De- 
partment of Guidance at The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J., and for many years closely associated 
with the work of the Secondary Education Board, retired 
last June. He is now living in Florida with his wife 
(P.O. Box 587, De Bary, Florida). 

Dr. Lincoln came to Lawrenceville in 1925. From 
1925-1932 and again from 1947-53 he was also on the 
staff of Rutgers University as Coadjutant Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Dr, Lincoln was a teacher of mathematics and 
Latin as well as an expert in guidance. His work for the 
Educational Records Bureau is well known and included 
publication of the Lincoln Diagnostic Spelling Test, Forms 
1-4, and the Lincoln Intermediate Spelling Test, Forms 
A-D. 

The SEB honors Dr. Lincoln for his years of volunteer 
service: as a reviewer in the field of Latin for the Butte- 
TIN, as Latin examiner and long-time member of the 
Standing Latin Committee, as a director and later as 
chairman of the Bureau of Research. His contributions 
to the construction of the Board’s Junior Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test and its Latin examination, as well as his gener- 
ous interest in all phases of the Board’s work, will belong 
remembered. 
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IV 


I would not conclude this paper without affirming 
that there is a time and place for the lecture method. 
My plea is that its use is all too frequent and that its 
quality and value are frequently poor and dull. The 
younger the child the more difficult it is to teach him 
by this method. And even with older boys and girls, 
the lecturer should stimulate the higher processes of 
the mind, rather than reiterate facts and expositions. 
These relatively lower processes — the acquisition of 
skills, facts, expositions, and models — can be had by 
observation and reading. And in this age of tele- 
vision and radio, set so frequently as they are to a 
low grade of intelligence, and keyed to an over-stimu- 
lation of the emotions, something must be done to 
preserve and cultivate higher reading quotients on the 
part of children. The comic, the radio, and television 
for the most part encourage passivity of the mind, 
and inhibit active processes of mental development. 

The breaking of the lock step in secondary educa- 
tion will not be easy from the point of view of admin- 
istration, but somehow ways must be found of ac- 
complishing the goal. Instead of narrow curriculums, 
broader curriculums with a larger number of electives 





must be planned; instead of companies and platoons 
marching through a prescribed course or unit at a 
uniform pace, variations of pace as well as of pattern 
must be designed. Present systems of recording 
marks, credits, honors, and awards will be strained to 
a point where principals and deans will be tempted to 
revert to the former plan of uniformity for all. Pub- 
lic relations will be tested, especially so when parents 
do not comprehend why their sons and daughters are 
being assigned to a particular course-content or to a 
pace somewhat different from that of other boys and 
girls. In place of a ladder having uniform rungs all 
of one color, the ladder must be one of varying rungs, 
perhaps of more than one color; and in many situa- 
tions there must even be more than one ladder. 

If the private schools of today, and the public 
schools too, in so far as their resources permit, are to 
cultivate an aristocracy of intellect and are to offer 
opportunities to their pupils in proportion to their 
gifts, the problems arising from lock step organization 
must be solved, individual instruction must replace 
group instruction whenever possible, and the pupil 
must be placed in a setting that permits more activity 
and less passivity in the learning process. 


THE FACULTY STUDIES THE SCHOOL 


By Witt1am J: Cox, Jr. 
Mr, Cox is Secretary of the Academy at The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


I 


wo years of effort and research, several hundred 

hours of discussion, and many miles of travel 
culminated last June in the publication of the 

Report to the Principal by the Faculty Study Commit- 
tee of The Phillips Exeter Academy. First conceived 
in 1951 as a self-evaluation of “traditions, present 
practices, and possible future improvements,” the 200- 
page Report has furnished the basis for various changes 
that are being considered or actually being made 
by the Principal and faculty during the present term. 
Crammed with facts, figures, and recommenda- 
tions, the Report is the product of a ten-man faculty 
committee appointed by Principal Saltonstall in Oc- 
tober, 1951. Dr. Paul E. Everett, Jr., a member of 
the French Department and chairman of the commit- 
tee, was relieved from teaching during a part of the 
past year in order to devote his full time to the study. 
The other nine men of the special group represented 
each of the major academic departments of the Acad- 
emy. First proposed in the spring of 1951 as a study 
of “goals and practices,” the exhaustive investigation 
followed the completion of a survey of the business 
efficiency and methods of Exeter conducted the pre- 


vious year by a professional firm of management 
consultants. 

As a prelude to the study, Mr. Saltonstall invited 
twelve men and women to a three-day conference in 
Exeter in October, 1951, to investigate, discuss, and 
propose the various areas in which the special faculty 
committee would work. Included in this group were 
the Rev. A. Graham Baldwin, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover; Dean Bender of Harvard; President Cole of 
Amherst; President Millicent McIntosh of Barnard; 
Harold B. Gross, general counsel of the Navy Depart- 
ment; Henry Chauncey, president of the Educational 
Testing Service; Lester W. Nelson, principal of the 
Scarsdale (N. Y.) High School; Leo Perlis, national 
director of the Community Services Committee of the 
CIO; the Hon. Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., United 
States District Judge for Massachusetts; and others. 
The discussions of this group, which met separately 
and with Exeter faculty members, were issued in a 
100-page report that furnished the basis for the larger 
study. 


ff In his original appointment of the ten-man faculty 
committee, Mr. Saltonstall suggested that the group 
investigate “both short-term and long-term objectives 
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of the school with special reference to the impact of 
the school on those who come here.” He stated 
further that “the committee will deal primarily with 
Exeter, but it is hoped that some of the recommenda- 
tions may be of interest to other secondary schools.” 
In summing up the scope of the study, he concluded 
that “no institution is perfect, and that a school as 
richly blessed as Exeter has a special responsibility 
to look ahead and to search out ways of improving its 
performance.” 

The completed report, which was distributed to 
all faculty members and to the Trustees just prior to 
commencement last June, is divided into three main 
parts. The first section is a comprehensive statement 
of the history and significance of the independent 
boarding school in the general scheme of American 
secondary education. Part Two, which comprises the 
bulk of the Report, is a lengthy “examination of the 
organization and practices of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, with suggestions for improvement.” The 
final section is devoted to suggestions “for further 
study of matters we believe require continuing in- 
vestigation.” 

All administrative records of the school, including 
those of the Dean, the Treasurer, the Director of 
Studies, and the Director of Admissions, were made 
available and were examined by the group. The re- 
search for the long center section of the report in- 
cluded a study of information supplied by parents 
and students. Alumni in colleges, graduate schools, 
and the business and professional wor.ds were can- 
vassed by questionnaire. 


II 


One of the most immediate impressions the reader 
of the report gains is of its strict objectivity and com- 
pleteness. Almost every phase of the school —Cur- 
riculum, Student Life, Administrative Procedures, 
Offices of Administration and Faculty, School Plant 
— has been examined without passion or prejudice. 
The Report is a unanimous one; every observation 
and recommendation had the total approval of the 
ten-man group. 

As for implementing the Report, the recommenda- 
tions can be divided into three fairly distinct cate- 
gories; decisions that require only administrative ac- 
tion by the Principal and Trustees; changes which, at 
Exeter, may be instituted only by the vote of the 
faculty; and considerations that call for only a shift- 
ing of emphasis in already established practice. In 
order to provide adequate opportunity and time to 
consider the Report in a thorough, conclusive fashion, 
Mr. Saltonstall has designated a five-man Steering 
Committee from the faculty, which functions much 
as a congressional committee of the federal govern- 
ment. The Steering Committee, working closely with 


the Principal, schedules open meetings for the dis- 
cussion of designated sections of the Report requiring 
faculty action. Those men who wish to speak for or 
against the various proposals of the Report have the 
chance to do so at these sessions. Through this de- 
vice, faculty opinion on the recommendations may be 
aired without consuming the single, scheduled hour 
when the faculty meets weekly for the transaction of 
regular and necessary business. Final action on the 
recommendations of the Report is taken in the 
weekly faculty meeting whenever the Steering Com- 
mittee reports that its “hearings” on certain provi- 
sions have been completed. 

The section on the Curriculum makes several pro- 
posals for changes in the academic requirements and 
restrictions in force at Exeter at the present time. 
The Committee Report, General Education in School 
and College (Harvard University Press, 1952), which 
was financed by a grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching of the Ford Foundation, is 
the basis for several of these recommendations. Spe- 
cifically, the Exeter group supports the proposal in 
the School and College Study and suggests that “Exeter 
permit a boy to go to college when he seems ready, 
even though he may not have completed Exeter’s 
diploma requirements, and that it subsequently grant 
him credit towards those requirements for work done 
in college and award him the diploma with his Exeter 
class.” The Report further supports the use of Ad- 
vanced Placement Tests proposed by the Ford Foun- 
dation study, and to this end, the Principal has already 
appointed a Faculty Committee on Advanced Place- 
ment. 

In a further recommendation dealing with the 
standards and requirements at Exeter, the Report 
states “that a senior who has completed all the re- 
quirements for the diploma and who has an average 
grade of C in his senior year should receive the di- 
ploma despite his failure to pass one course.”” While 
still requiring the present number of credits in major 
and minor courses for a diploma, this plan would 
eliminate the present handicap to an inquiring boy 
who wishes to take an exploratory course in his senior 
year in addition to his required courses, but discovers 
too late that he lacks the aptitude. This practice also 
would be more in keeping with established procedures 
at colleges. 

Figures and tables prepared for the Report reveal 
that 73 per cent of the graduating classes of 1951, 
1952, and 1953 took no art or music courses while at 
Exeter. It is further shown that only 5 per cent of 
the group took a Bible course. The Report recom- 
mends that students be urged by their advisors to 
take a fourth year of a foreign language, at least one 
laboratory science course, and a course in Bible 
and/or Art. Relative to the last suggestion, the Re- 
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port observes that “when more men teach art and 
music...the following diploma requirement be 
added: A student who has been at Exeter for two or 
more years must have taken a course in one of the 


arts in order to graduate.” The introduction of a 
course in manual arts is also recommended for those 
boys who have other talents as well as an interest in 
music or painting. 

The same detailed analysis based on inquiry, 
figures, and research is given to every other item in 
the Report. Subjects ranging from transportation of 
small athletic teams and variation of dining hall menus 
to the basic assumption that Exeter should remain a 
four-year boarding school for boys were carefully con- 
sidered. Faculty salaries, plant and building needs, 
admissions procedures, and disciplinary measures were 
discussed, evaluated, and reported on. The end re- 
sult is an impressive document of inestimable value 
to Exeter. Some of the conclusions based on general 
problems and conditions common to most secondary 
boarding schools may be of value to other schools. 


Copies of the Report already have been sent to a 
large number of schools and colleges, although budget- 
ary limits on printing required that the distribution 
be restricted. 

Not the least of the accomplishments of the Re- 
port is the reassertion of the value of self-inquiry 
carried on in an atmosphere of honesty and freedom. 
The Exeter Faculty Study Committee Report is not 
a whitewash. The survey was based on the premise 
that a custom is not necessarily good just because it 
has always existed. The Committee expected to find 
that some things were being done about as well as 
they could be; and the members were prepared also 
to uncover conditions that would require a change of 
emphasis, procedure, and result. 

The Study Committee Report is obviously not an 
end in itself. It has turned out to be the means to 
stimulate a healthy examination by every Exeter 
faculty member of his responsibility to the school, and 
of the school’s responsibility to the individuals and 
communities it serves. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KenneTH C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Perhaps one of the most outstanding achievements of independent schools in the past three years is the influence they have had 
upon the social mores of teen-agers in many cities and states. This achievement is even more significant because it shows that in- 
dependent schools not only have taken the lead in youth guidance and development but have cooperated in many instances with 


public schools. 


Pioneer in this work was the University Schoo] in Cleveland. I have asked Headmaster Harold Cruikshank, who had the courage 
to start the ball rolling with an outline of sound common sense principles of teen-age social behavior, to relate his experiences and 
evaluate, if possible, the results he has seen in his own community as well as in other localities, 


THE TEEN-AGE PROBLEM 


By Harotp CruiksHANK 


I 


“ oust what is the status of University School 
(Cleveland, Ohio) with regard to the vacation 
and social activities of the boys?” “Can you 

help us — so that we all may be on the same page in 

trying to control their social functions?” These were 
the pertinent questions asked by a number of dis- 
traught parents three years ago, and, after some mull- 
ing, I put down in what the boys have come to call 

“Tue Letter” a simple code that I hoped might be 

of some aid to our parents. To my surprise, and some- 

what to my embarrassment, I have found that I 

created something that reappears at frequent intervals 

to haunt me. One nice old friend wrote me that she 
was so proud that I had been able “‘to solve the teen- 
age problem!” Perhaps at eighty-and-some-odd years 
it seems as simple as that, but, believe me, I have 
not found it so, and it makes me feel responsible to 


her (and some others) — something that would never 


have happened had I not been so rash as to send out 
“Tue Letter.” 


In order to explain the results of this letter, and a 
post-appraisal of its effect here in Cleveland and else- 
where, I quote it exactly as it went to our parents on 
December 12, 1950. It has not been much revised in 


the ensuing years— although other schools have 
carried it further and done it better: 


Dear Parents: 


Every parent and headmaster faces the holiday season with 
some apprehension. This school has been asked to state its 
position with regard to the vacation and social activities of our 
boys. We recognize the fact that the conduct of your boys out- 
side the school is your responsibility, but we want to cooperate 
with you to the fullest extent. The school must, of course, take 
the position that once a boy is admitted to University School his 
conduct at all times reflects on the school, and bad conduct will 
receive disciplinary action. However, it is our feeling that with 
common sense as our guide, the following suggestions will apply 
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generally to all, These ideas will not come as a shock to the 
boys; they have already heard them in our chapel talks: 

1. Insist that your boy go to no party to which he is not invited. 
2. Insist that no one be allowed at your party who is not invited. 
3. Have no party at your house unless you are there. The 


school feels strongly that every party of teen-agers should be 
adequately chaperoned. 

4. Impress on your son that when he is driving someone else in 
your car he.is responsible for that person’s safety. 

5. Think of this. Do you, as a parent, have the right to serve 
any intoxicating drinks to someone else’s children? If you 
do serve them, then you, as an adult, are responsible. 

6. The school disapproves of party-after-party into the wee 
small hours, Our dances are over at midnight and we feel it 
is not unreasonable for the older boys to be in by 1:30. They 
would then have one hour and a half for what should be 
hamburgers and coke and to take their girls home. How- 
ever, age and distance from school may alter cases. Please 
insist that your boy telephone you if he is to be out later 
than has been agreed. 

7. We feel that our boys should ask the parents of their girls 


what time the girls are expected home, and comply with these 
wishes, 


8. At the request of many parents, there will be a meeting Mon- 
day, December 18, at 8:30 p.m. at University School. Parents 
of students at the Hathaway Brown and Laurel Schools are 
invited to attend. 

Please note that I was careful to call the seven 
original points “suggestions.” It seems vitally im- 
portant to me that the students realize that the school 
is not trying to regulate their lives BUT RATHER to 
have the parents, and the young people, work up a 
COOPERATING FORCE that will be of benefit to all three. 


II 


The repercussions were varied. The most preva- 
lent seemed to be: “What right has the headmaster 
to interfere with outside-of-school activities?” Some 
of the parents questioned this — and, to be perfectly 
honest, I questioned it at times, myself; but I could 
always rationalize with “Well, they asked for it” and 
“I’m only trying to save the youngsters from killing 
themselves and others” — but it did appear that I 
had stuck my neck out pretty far. On the other hand, 
the majority of parents seemed grateful. One father 
called to tell me that “Tue Letter” was as welcome 
as the Sermon on the Mount! — welcome music to 
my ears, even if exaggerated. 

After the first flurry, the boys, as nearly as I could 
judge, thought it was fair enough except they felt they 
should have been taken into my confidence before 
the letter was sent to the parents. They were per- 
fectly right, and here I had made a gross error, which 
I have tried to rectify since. The faculty was with 
me to a man, and for that I shall be forever grateful. 

Students at Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, 
were apparently sufficiently aroused by what had 
happened in Cleveland to treat the matter in the edi- 
torial column of The Shady Side News. 


Donald H. Miller, then master and housemaster at 
Shady Side, wrote the following letter to the Editor of 
News: 


Shady Side News: 


I would like to commend the generally fair and moderate 
tone of your editorial in the February 16 issue of the Shady Side 
News, which deals with a rather controversial subject. 


There is one statement in the editorial, however, to which I 
must take exception even at the risk of doing some editorializing 
myself. Your statement reads “. .. it is really an insult to the 
parents of a boy to be told that they are not exercising the proper 
discipline over their son.” The implication of this statement is 
clear: You feel that all parents (or almost all) are sure that the 
discipline they exert over their sons is “proper discipline,” and 
therefore that they would be insulted to be told that their judg- 
ment was wrong and that they were not exercising proper dis- 
cipline. 

As a housemaster at Shady Side, and also as a parent of a 
Shady Side boy, I have a unique opportunity to see both sides of 
the question of parental discipline. In many conversations with 
Shady Side parents on this subject, one impression has been 
almost unanimously conveyed to me: Most parents are not at 
all sure that they are exerting proper discipline over their boys. 
They disapprove of some of the things they allow their sons to 
do, but they feel that social pressures are too great to resist com- 
pletely. So they compromise, to keep peace in the family, and 
to avoid cutting their sons off from many social activities which 
are desirable for a well-rounded development. 


Thus a clear and firm statement of minimum social standards, 
such as was embodied in the letter to the Cleveland parents, 
would be received by most Shady Side parents not as an insult, 
but as a welcome buttress to the standards which they would 
like to support, but which have been gradually undermined by 
compromises. 

I think it would be very enlightening to many students if the 
News were to print the Cleveland letter and invite comments 
from the Shady Side parents, and also from Ellis and Winchester- 
Thurston parents. I believe that the News would be perform- 
ing a service to the school, the parents, and the students by so 
doing. 


(Signed) Donald H. Miller. 


The following reply came from the Editors. 


“The News is indebted to Mr. Miller for his views on this 
question. We realize that year by year these ‘compromises’ con- 
tinue to grow until eventually there must come a time when it 
becomes necessary to stop and review them. We do not by any 
means feel that conditions at Shady Side have reached such a 
point of necessity yet, but as they do appear to be mounting in 
that direction, we would like to try and help stop them from 
going any farther than they are now. 

“There are any number of reasons why we feel that a set of 
‘ideas’ such as those expressed in the University School letter 
would not be applicable to Shady Side boys, either soci:lly or 
geographically. We are not, therefore, holding up this letter as 
an example of what we think ought to be done, but rather as a 
‘guide to thinking’ on the subject. We suggest that if you are a 
student, you read this letter and consider the action: then realize 
that similar action could be taken here if conditions merited. If 
you are a parent, you will probably be interested in seeing the 
views of other parents even if they aren’t parents of Shady Side 
boys. Think them over, and then, why not let us know your 
opinions?” (The U. S. letter was then printed below.) 
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III 


The first inkling that there had been any interest 
outside of our immediate school world came with a 
clipping from the Houston (Texas) Post, entitled 
“Boys’ School Offers Points on Teen-Age Conduct.” 
If I remember correctly, it was sometime after this 
that Merritt A. Hewett, Headmaster of Kingswood 
School in West Hartford, asked if he might use the 
letter for his Parent Council Bulletin — whence 
stemmed an article in The Saturday Evening Post. An 
editorial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer then followed 
entitled ““A Code for Parents,” and I was a little sur- 
prised, I must confess, to read the first paragraph over 
my letter: “If Parent-Teacher Associations of the 
Greater Cleveland schools are looking around for a 
worth while project, they might emulate one carried 
out by similar organizations in five of the schools in 
the Hartford (Conn.) area.” “Tue Letter’ followed 
verbatim! Miss Anne Cutter Coburn, Headmistress 
of Hathaway Brown School for Girls —our good 
neighbor and friend, went to my defense in a letter to 
the Editor — quoting “A Prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country,” which set me up no 
end, I can assure you. 


I want to make it quite clear that I was, and still 
am, only too glad to give this letter and knowledge 
learned from experience to any school or organization 
that feels it will prove worth while. In addition to 
the West Hartford schools, the following are some of 
the schools and groups which have asked me for in- 
formation: Friends’ Central in Philadelphia; five in- 
dependent schools in Providence; Shaker Heights 
High School; Hathaway Brown in Shaker Heights, 
Parents League of Boston, The Junior Recreation 
League of Cleveland, Abington Friends, Abington 
Township Schools, Chestnut Hill Academy, German- 
town Academy, Germantown High School, Jenkin- 
town Junior and Senior High Schools, Ravenhill 
Academy, Springfield Township High School, Spring- 
side School, Stevens School, William Penn Charter, 
etc. 


Another clipping came from the New York Times, 
which read in part: “A ‘common sense’ code of social 
behavior for teen-agers, containing recommendations 
on student drinking, parties, driving and parental 
chaperoning, has been drawn up by an association of 
twenty-one northern New Jersey private schools.” 


The Parents’ Council of Secondary Schools in the 
Philadelphia area had a small, attractive booklet 
printed in which they used parts of my letter, but 
went further into detail concerning curbs on teen-age 
behavior, dress, manners, etc. It is entitled We Can 
Agree. It was an excellent job, and I believe copies 
can still be obtained from any one of the Phila- 
delphia schools which I have named. 


IV 


A father came into my office at the beginning of 
last year to discuss the reasons why his son’s marks 
were poor. The father explained that Junior went to 
his room for the prescribed hours of evening study; 
that he had no radio or television to distract him, etc. 
I asked him the next routine question: How about 
telephone calls? “‘Well,” said the father, “I suppose 
I could have his telephone taken out of his room.” 
After talking with other parents, I found that tele- 
phoning in the evening for one reason or another was 
getting to be quite a scourge. Since it seemed to be 
worse in one particular group, we decided to ask the 
fathers to come to an evening meeting (with refresh- 
ments) so that we could talk over informally this tele- 
phoning problem, other teen-age problems, and go 
over “Tue Letter” again. The masters who were 
concerned with this group seemed to welcome the op- 
portunity of meeting with these parents. We dis- 
cussed whether or not to invite the mothers and mas- 
ters’ wives, but this would have made the gathering 
too unwieldly and, we felt, too social to accomplish our 
purpose. The fathers responded with heartwarming 
cooperation, and the meeting was so successful that 
we hope to have similar gatherings throughout the 
upper and middle schools. Since this was in the na- 
ture of an experiment, we have kept the agenda which, 
most informally, shaped up as follows: 


I. Purpose of Meeting: 

1. Need for common purpose in directing boys’ activi- 
ties (problems easier when shared) 

a. Driving 

b. Social behavior 

c. Parent-School cooperation 

2. Letter of December 12, 1950, given out — three 
minutes for reading. 

II, Discussion on Letter: 

1. Improvement possible with student cooperation. (Mr. 
Cruikshank had called in representative group of boys 
for discussion the previous Thursday): 

Discussion covered with boys: 

a. Parties without adult chaperonage 

b. Crashing parties 

c. Outside behavior reflects on school 

d. Natural inclination of boys to resent control 
(However, original effort by Mr. C. brought 
good response, cooperation with marked im- 
provement noted.) 

e. Non-telephoning during 7:30-9:30 study period 
at home, corresponding to night study in 
dormitory. 

f. Driving other than parent-owned cars. 

2. Possible establishment of acceptable “curfew” 

III, Academic Work: (agenda omitted here) 
IV. Social Routine: 

1, Check-in: 

a. Boys should be expected to report to parents 


when they cannot live up to prearranged sched- 
ule, (Parents should pay for ‘phone calls??) 
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b. “Curfew” at 12:00 on “ordinary” nights (Friday 
and Saturday). No social activities from Sun- 
day night through Thursday night. 

c. Forty-five to sixty minute extension for “‘eats”’ 
after dance, or other major affairs. 

d. Question posed: Should fathers take over “reins” 
of 10th graders’ discipline, giving mothers sub- 
sidiary role? 

(Ed, note: Anyone dare to touch ¢his one?) 
Discussion Briefs: 


Father pointed out particular responsibility of Uni- 
versity School boys — public generally resentful of 
lapses by “privileged” boys. 

Should special week-night occasion grant curfew ex- 
ceptions? (Discussion, but no general agreement.) 
Is there general objection to after-dance parties? 
(Wide discussion, general agreement that they should 
be cut out.) 

Motion made that telephone “hours” be adopted. 

Is 7:30-9:30 long enough time in which to do home- 
work? Mr. Cruikshank replied that two to three 
hours of homework are generally adequate. Mr, E’s 
motion carried unanimously. 


Other topics were discussed, of course, but are not 
relevant to this article. These notes were by the 


courtesy of Mr. Chilton Thomson, of the English 
department. 


Vv 


What good, if any, have we accomplished? Un- 
fortunately, there is no actual way to measure “the 
good” that might result from a program of this sort. 
We cannot know whether or not we have saved any 


lives, or youthful reputations, or parental griefs, by 
our “suggestions” — rather, the results sometimes 
seem negative and discouraging, because we do learn 
about it when we have not saved trouble, or when 
activities have gone “underground”. From my own 
personal experience, just when I think that we have 
made progress, there comes some teen-age upheaval 
in our own school, or in some other, which cuts me 
down to size. I only know that we must keep on try- 
ing. It is not a job to be accomplished all at once, 
but will continue as long as there are teen-agers. It 
seems to me that during the sociological changes of 
recent years, the school is emerging as the hub of the 
teen-age social wheel — in that its influence can reach 
more diversified groups than any one church, any one 
family, or any one agency. It is quite a responsibility 
— no wonder many schools are reluctant to assume 
it. It is far easier to toss it off with “It is the family’s 
responsibility.” To a degree it certainly is, but the 
task has become too complex and overwhelming. The 
family needs every help it can get. Therefore, I feel 
it has become a charge to the schools (both public 
and independent) to work with the home, the church, 
and other agencies, in guiding our young people. 

I cannot gauge the reactions of the other schools 
that have joined with us in the “code,” or whatever 
one chooses to call it. As a suggestion (a word I am 
a little sensitive about at this point!) to Mr. Kenneth 
C. Parker — could we not hear from some of these 
other schools? 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
To other schools and organizations I relay the 
plea of Harold Cruikshank for additional comment 
and suggestions about what has been or can be done 
in this most important field of activity. 
Your communications will be most welcome and 
will receive attention in this section of the BULLETIN. 


INVITE FUTURE TEACHERS TO 
YOUR SCHOOL! 


All types of independent schools — boys’, girls’, 
co-ed, day, boarding, denominational, non-denomina- 
tional — have a definite responsibility to influence 
American education to adopt right philosophies and 
methods. Here is one small, enjoyable, inexpensive, 
effective, rewarding way to do something. 

Prospective teachers studying at Yale, Trinity, 
Wesleyan, the University of Connecticut, and the 
Connecticut State Teachers College are introduced to 
the life and philosophy of independent boys’ boarding 
schools by annual visits to The Choate School, which 
happens to be located conveniently near those col- 
leges. One visit allows only an introduction, to be 


sure, but the comments of the visitors and of the 
school’s masters prove that an introduction can be 
most rewarding and enjoyable. Highly satisfactory 
results of two annual visits make it seem important 
that other independent schools in other collegiate 
neighborhoods try such visits too. 


Here’s the basic plan used at Choate. Choate 
sends an invitation to the college vocational guidance 
directors, suggesting a date and a program. When 
the date is arranged, colleges send the names of the 
prospective teachers who are coming and their sub- 
ject fields. The program is arranged to fit in as com- 
pletely and easily as possible with the regular school 
schedule. About twenty-five visitors arrive at the 
Masters’ Room about one-half hour before the mid- 
morning recess. They find there the master who 
serves as “coordinator” for the visit, literature about 
independent schools and about the particular school, 
and a program of the day. As other masters go in 
and out of the Masters’ Room, acquaintances are 
quickly made. 


The duplicated program contains a list of classes 
to which masters will welcome visitors in the last 
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three morning periods, suggestions for touring the 
school, and the name of each visitor’s luncheon 
host. 


Crackers and milk and mail at recess draw nearly 
all the masters to the Masters’ Room, and the visitors 
mingle with almost the entire faculty. The remainder 
of the morning is devoted to visiting classes — any 
classes on the program. The coordinator remains in 
the Masters’ Room to guide wanderers, but most of 
the visitors find their way quite easily. 


Very few, if any, masters make special plans for 
their classes. ‘After classes, visitors and masters meet 
in the Masters’ Room and go to lunch, where each 
visitor sits at the table with a master who teaches his 
subject, and the master’s wife. About half an hour 
after lunch, all visitors and all masters who can make 
it, re-convene in the Masters’ Room for a discussion 
and question period led by the headmaster. 

The discussions always seem to emphasize the con- 
tribution that independent schools make to American 
education and the professionals’ and students’ interest 
in and ignorance of independent schools’ practical 
philosophies. Independent school masters can find in 
the discussions an opportunity to re-think and re- 
state for themselves and their visitors their own be- 
liefs and practices. 

About 3:30 p.m. the discussion adjourns and the 
visitors are free to tour the school buildings, visit the 
sports program, and talk with masters who are avail- 
able. They are encouraged to look around at masters’ 
quarters and talk with the boys. 

All the above activities fit the school schedule 
easily. The coordinator probably takes seven or eight 
hours to make all the arrangements for the day. 
When asked for suggestions for the program, visitors 
and masters are enthusiastic and helpful. 

If any schools or groups of schools are doing this 
sort of thing now, or think they may do it, informa- 
tion, suggestions, and inquiries will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the Librarian of The Choate School. 

— Rosert C. Atmore, Librarian, 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


AMERICAN ALUMNI COUNCIL 
Washington Conference 

Independent secondary schools were well repre- 
sented at the annual conference of the A.A.C. Those 
of us who attended found the meetings to be ex- 
tremely worth while, and much was gained by meet- 
ing with representatives from schools and colleges 
from other parts of the country. 

In the special meeting of secondary schools, con- 
ducted by Frank Conklin of Deerfield, the subject of 


fund raising consumed a large amount of time. As 
a result of that meeting a report was written and sub- 
sequently approved by the individuals who attended 
the meeting for transmission to the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board and to the National Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools. 

The report concerns us all, and the group felt 
strongly that the time for action had arrived. If any 
school or group of schools has made any progress in 
the business of approaching business, industry, or 
foundations, I hope that this column may act as a 
clearing house for information. This is a field of ac- 
tivity in which we stand to gain by cooperative 
effort. 


Report of Special Meeting of Secondary Schools 


There was a serious discussion of the problem of 
informing the general public about the vital role the 
Independent Secondary Schools are playing in edu- 
cational work today. It was the consensus of the 
group that a concerted effort should be made to dis- 
seminate information about what is being accom- 
plished by these schools academically and socially and 
in the development of good moral stamina. 

It was also the consensus that a united effort 
should be made to interest business, industry, and the 
foundations, as well as the general public, in helping 
to support Independent Schools financially at the 
secondary level, as well as the college level; that these 
institutions need and are worthy of financial support, 
as are the other independent institutions. 

The “Discussion in The Round,” Tuesday even- 
ing, pointed out the great importance of teaching a 
proper understanding of moral values and the develop- 
ment of moral stamina. This is the job that inde- 
pendent secondary educational institutions are per- 
forming and must continue to perform; it is their 
work first, and it must be accomplished if the colleges 
and universities are to build further character in their 
students. 

It is requested that a copy of this report be for- 
warded to the Secondary Education Board and to 
the National Council of Independent Schools, and 
that it be suggested to them that their public rela- 
tions committees take joint action as soon as possible 
in formulating and acting upon a program. 


1. To disseminate information concerning the value and na- 
ture of the Independent Schools in the American Educa- 
tional System. 


2. To initiate a united effort to obtain funds from business, 
industry, and foundations for the support of independent 
secondary education. 


It is also suggested that the AAC aid these organ- 
izations in any way possible to implement an active 
program of solicitation on a national or regional basis. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


For a comprehensive report on Teacher Training 
and its relation to independent education the reader 
is urged to consult two reports of the National Coun- 
cil of Independent Schools: Report No. 26, June, and 
Report No. 27, August. 


CORPORATE GIVING 


To supplement what has been written on this sub- 
ject here in the past, I suggest that you consult the 
two above mentioned reports of the N.C.I.S. The 
latest report carries a summary of the College and 


Industry Workshop held in Indianapolis last April. 
On page 8 you will find a six-point summary of the 
proceedings of this meeting. 


PERENNIAL REMINDER 

Our Schools and the Public is your public rela- 
tions clearing house for ideas. Comments on what 
your school is doing are needed to make this section 
of the BuLLETIN a live section. Perhaps you know of 
some unique P.R. program about which other readers 
would like to hear. If so, please let the editors know 
so that additional feature articles may be obtained. 


FROM OUR READERS 


DO WE NEED A “PRELIMINARY SEB’? 


To the Editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


It occurs to me that many schools need a “Pre- 
liminary SEB,” which would set up syllabi for the 
lower grades, and perhaps even construct tests similar 
to the regular SEB examinations but suited to the 
primary school. Just as the combined thinking of 
many schools on the curricular problems of grades six 
through nine is helpful to certain members of the 
SEB, so would the combined thinking of a group of 
primary schools be helpful to the teachers of grades 
two through five. 

I am quite sure that this is not the first time such 
an idea as this has been put forth—and I wonder why it 
has never been implemented with some concrete out- 
line of work for the earlier grades. In our school there 
are so many reasons for wanting a syllabus to use as 
a guide — a syllabus drawn up by an agency outside 
the school. In the elementary grades, as you know, 
there is usually a greater turnover of faculty than in 
the upper grades. Consequently one form of con- 
tinuity does not exist to any marked degree. There 
is tremendous value in the combined thinking of 
many persons from many schools — a joint endeavor 
for the good of all. 

Can the SEB help us? Others interested in this 
problem are invited to write to Miss Osgood, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the SEB. The primary grades are 
important, too! 

Sincerely yours, 


A. C. Netson, Director of Testing, 
Maumee Valley Country Day School, 
Maumee, Ohio. 


Editor’s Note: Your comments will be welcome. If 
the demand is sufficiently large, the Executive Com- 


mittee of the SEB will be glad to give Mr. Nelson’s 
recommendations careful consideration. 


HOW MUCH ACADEMIC FREEDOM? 


To the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


Not convinced that a few Communists in educa- 
tion constitute a “clear and present danger” to the 
safety of the United States, nor that refusal to testify 
justifies grounds for dismissal from teaching, Howard 
Mumford Jones, Professor of English at Harvard 
since 1936, holds that reason should be left free to 
combat error. 

Thus, in the June issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
Professor Jones vigorously defends the individual’s 
civil liberty in his article entitled ““How Much Aca- 
demic Freedom?” 

Since this article appeared at the end of a busy 
school year, and since many of Jones’s illustrations 
are vivid and timely, a summary may, I believe, prove 
of interest to independent school personnel. 


Quantitatively exaggerated, he contends, is the 
whole matter of Communists in American education. 
Using 1952 Bureau of Census figures, he shows there 
are 1,200,000 teachers in formal education in the 
United States. Jones liberally estimates the member- 
ship of the American Communist Party at 30,000, 
which is considerably higher than current FBI esti- 
mates of 24,796. Among these 30,000 the Commun- 
ists would be happy to find 500 teachers. Therefore, 
according to Jones, teachers in the American Com- 
munist Party would represent only one twenty-four 
hundredths of the nation’s total teaching staff. 

Nevertheless, it may be argued, I think, that small- 
ness of number is not necessarily a handicap to the 
spread of an idea. Christianity itself, for instance, 
once had only twelve apostles! 

To illustrate the historic position of the Harvard 
Corporation when attempts have been made to intimi- 
date free speech there, he cites the Munsterberg in- 
cident. During World War One a Harvard alumnus 
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threatened to annul a $10,000,000 bequest to the 
University if the Corporation did not fire Professor 
Hugo Munsterberg, a German and very pro-German. 

Munsterberg offered his resignation provided the 
alumnus contributed $5,000,000 immediately to the 
Corporation. 

In a rare public pronouncement, the Corporation 
asserted: “Professor Munsterberg’s resignation has 
been withdrawn, and the University cannot tolerate 
any suggestion that it will accept money to abridge 
free speech, to remove a professor or to accept his 
resignation.” 

Jones notes that educators who talk before in- 
vestigating committees make out very well indeed, 
but serious consequences often follow for those who 
invoke the fifth amendment, which states, among 
other things, that no one “shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself.” Since 





this amendment mostly concerns Federal courts, it 
puts the witness in the midst of criminal proceedings. 

Furthermore, Jones states, although it is a legal 
maxim that guilt is not to be inferred from an appeal 
to the fifth amendment; still popular opinion does 
infer guilt. 

Worst of all, many boards of trustees and college 
presidents contend that it is a witness’s duty to answer 
committee questions, and refusal so to do constitutes 
sufficient grounds for dismissal from teaching. 

“Placing the morality of the state above the rights 
of private conscience,” alarms Jones, as it should every 
individual concerned with human liberty. 


Sincerely yours, 


C. Rospert WELLs, 
St. Louis Country Day School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS BULLETIN BOARD 


TELEVISION AS A TEACHING AID 

Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio-Television 
of the U.S. Office of Education, furnished the follow- 
ing: ‘“More than sixty-five school systems are utilizing 
television in the classrooms and nearly 100 universi- 
ties and colleges are putting programs on the air over 
available nearby commercial stations. Twenty-one 
institutions have been preparing for broadcast licenses 
by carrying on their programs from fully equipped 
campus studios over closed circuit television, and ten 
institutions are putting on programs, covering regular 
courses of study with full credit on examination, to- 
ward a college degree. Areas of learning covered are: 
science, the social studies, language arts, music, art, 
literature, philosophy, psychology, ethics, anthropol- 
ogy, and the vocational arts.” 

Professor Paul Witty of Northwestern University 
has made his fourth annual study of television, which 
included some 3,000 elementary and high school stu- 
dents in the Chicago area, their parents, and their 
teachers. He reported that: Televiewing did not drop 
off as the novelty of new sets wore off, the amount of 
televiewing is not closely related to scholarship or to 
intelligence (however, excessive viewing seemed to be 
associated with somewhat lower academic attain- 
ment). Nine out of ten pupils studied had television 
sets at home during 1953, and only 62% of the teach- 
ers owned or had access to television. 

These two somewhat unrelated reports, together 
with the general increase of interest in television by 
educational trade journals, point to the importance of 
this medium as a teaching device. Today our stu- 
dents are exposed to many types of commercial and 
non-commercial programs. The commercial pro- 


grams have a greater appeal to youth because of pro- 
fessional talent and superior financial backing. In 
many cases they are more influential than we will 
readily admit. The educational films are frequently 
employed as sustaining time-consumers between 
sponsored shows on commercial stations. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council, a re- 
search affiliate of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been carrying on a survey to ascertain 
the effect of commercial television on children. The 
Council stated in its report, “How to use Television 
in the School and the Home,” that TV is being used 
widely for its educational value by publi¢ schools in 
the New York City area. Some television programs, 
when used in conjunction with classroom work, have 
stimulated the reading of original classics. Various 
organizational techniques have been employed by 
parents and teachers to stimulate viewing and the 
sharing of television sets. The report states that the 
poor reputation that television now has is to a large 
extent unjustified. It states also that very little of 
the material now being shown can be classified as 
harmful. 

There is an article in the October issue of The 
Grade Teacher, by Stanley Applegate, entitled “Let 
These T-V Programs Help You.” He discusses the 
Dave Garroway show, “Today,” as an example of a 
current events program utilizing every known means 
of communication. The presentation of the material 
is so designed that one may get a complete coverage 
of the news and feature stories during any half-hour 
period. His second analysis covers the DuPont “Cav- 
alcade of America,” an alternate weekly show, pre- 
Advance in- 


senting a variety of dramatizations. 
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formation and pupil-preparation material may be 
obtained from local affiliates of the NBC-TV net- 
work. 

There are many more programs that should be in- 
cluded in a list for student participation. Parents 
Magazine has compiled one such list for various age 
groups. Parent-teacher groups in public and private 
schools have made a considerable number of investi- 
gations and have been sensitive to speakers on this 
subject. Conclusions have varied from total accept- 
ance to complete rejection. The important facts are 
that students are selecting their own programs, 
whether considered good, bad, or indifferent, and that 
non-commercial educational televising is on the in- 
crease. Discrimination in the selection of programs for 
the most part depends on the maturity of the student 
and on his environment. We can teach proper selec- 
tivity in televiewing by assigning school and home 
materials just as we establish a set of values for good 
literature by reading. 

Non-commercial education channels and programs 
have been expanded considerably this year. There 
are twenty construction permits for stations to be 
operated on channels reserved for education out of 
forty-seven applications that have been filed. Re- 
sponses from sixty-two institutions show a total of 
6,500 educational television programs produced within 
the past year. Two thousand of these were from 
WOI-TYV, Iowa State College station. Almost 1,400 
were of a public relations nature and 500 were scien- 
tific. A considerable number were in the fields of: 
fine arts, economics and government, health, human 
relations, language and literature, psychology, chil- 
dren, and world affairs. 

The National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters sponsored two workshops during the summer. 
There were also numerous six-week courses offered by 
colleges and universities throughout the country, 
covering all phases of the field. 

Television is rapidly becoming another device in 
our audio-visual series of teaching aids. While there 
are still many problems, such as scheduling, assign- 
ing, and viewing, yet to be solved, the potentialities 
must be considered in anticipating the needs of the 
student. We in the independent schools, known for our 
aggressive policies and superior teaching, must again 
assume leadership in making use of this new medium. 

— Cuarces A. Wacner, Chairman, 
SEB Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 


WHAT IS NEW? 


The New York Telephone Co. has made available 
sixteen half-hour to one-hour programs of an educa- 
tional nature to schools, clubs, and societies. These 


live programs include speakers with demonstrations 
or travelogues on various subjects such as: electronics, 
historic points of interest, and democracy. Those 
schools interested may get in touch with the Program 
Bureau, New York Telephone Co., 140 West Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


The American Library Association’s Audio-visual 
Board sponsored a three day A-V workshop prior to 
the association’s general conference in June. Group 
discussion centered about: the integration of audio- 
visual materials with books, organization of instruc- 
tional materials, establishing standards for the circu- 
lation of films. The need for careful selection and 
classification of films was established. Demonstra- 
tions of Educational Television were presented by 
the Dramatic Department of the University of 
Southern California. They showed how and what to 
produce on T-V. 

The Audio-Visual Guide, a magazine devoted to 
news of the field, has a wealth of information for the 
teacher interested in supplementary materials of this 
nature in the June cumulative annual. This is well 
worth a card to Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield 
Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 


The Educators Guide to Free Films, The Guide to 
Slide Films, and The Guide to Free Curriculum Ma- 
terials, published by the Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis., have been revised for the 1953-54 
school year. These are excellent volumes and full of 
all sorts of free teaching aids available to teachers and 
schools. The cost is around $5.00 for an issue and 
will provide ample returns on your investment. 


The Society for Visual Education now has printed 
a large chart for previewing filmstrips. This chart 
shows each frame of the filmstrip enlarged so that one 
may study it without the use of the projector and film. 
This aid is available now for only some of their film- 
strip sets. 

On July 20 President Eisenhower signed a bill that 
lowers the postal rates on educational books and 
films. It has been estimated that schools and non- 
profit educational institutions will save up to several 
million dollars annually throughout the country. 








LIBRARY PICTURES WANTED! 


The Library Committee of the SEB is anxious to have 
pictures of library interiors for display at the March Confer- 
ence. Schools are invited to send photographs (8” x10”) to 


GerrisH Tuurser, Librarian, 


The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements 
are as follows: The Bu.tetin will publish notices from teachers 
who are looking for new positions or from schools that are look- 
ing for new teachers, Other notices of an advertising nature will 
be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for 
about fifty words. Please make checks payable to the Secondary 
Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices 
if necessary. 

If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and 
the Bu.tetin will forward replies to the advertiser. 


ADMINISTRATION — MATHEMATICS 
Preference: Ist choice — administration; 2nd choice — adminis- 
tration and teaching mathematics; 3rd choice — 
teaching mathematics. 
Name: Commander John N. MacInnes, USNR. 
Address: 277 ““B” Ave., Coronado, Calif. 
Vital statistics: Age 45. Married. Three children (17, 15, 13). 
Experience: (1) St. Andrews School, Middletown, Del., 1930- 
1942, 
(Head of Mathematics Department — Physics 
— Coaching Football, Sailing) 
(2) U. S. Navy, 1942-1947 
(LT. to CDR., Operations, Air Defense, Elec- 
tronics, Development) 
(3) St. Andrews School, 1947-1951 
(Asst. Headmaster, Head of Mathematics De- 
partment, Sailing) 
(4) U. S. Navy, 1951-1954 
(CDR, — Operations — Air Defense Training) 


Colleges: Trinity College (BS 1930) 


Columbia University (4 SS) 


Misc.: (1) Member Vestry of Christ Episcopal Church, 


Coronado, California 

(2) Taught at Rugby School, Rugby, England, One 
Term, Mathematics 

(3) Taught at Marlborough College, Marlborough, 
England, One Term 

(4) Extensive Travel throughout Pacific with Navy, 
Including South Pacific, Philippines, Japan, 


Korea — Also Caribbean, Central and South 
America 








A LIST OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

The questionnaire sent out last April by the Library 
Committee of the SEB has brought in an encouraging per- 
centage of replies. The material is now being arranged 
and a listing of librarians in member schools of the SEB 
will soon be available. 

If there are changes in information already sent in, 
please advise the chairman immediately. Schools that 
have not replied or did not receive the postal card ques- 
tionnaire last April are urged to communicate with the 
chairman in order that the listing may be made complete. 





— Joun G. Park, 


Chairman, SEB Library Committee, 
Kent School, 
Kent, Conn. 

















SECOND SEB PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 


The Biltmore, Los Angeles, April 2 and 3, 1954 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2 


12:00 M. Registration begins 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings: Art, Reapine, Latin, 
SciENCE. 


3:30-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: Aup1o-VisuaL, Matu- 
eEMATICS, Mopern Lanouaces, Sociat StupiEs 


7:00 P.M. Dinner and address 


SATURDAY, APRIL 3 
9:00 A.M. Registration continues 


10:00-11:30 A.M. Section Meetings: Encuisu, Lisrary, 
Music, Pusiic RELATIONS 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon, followed by panel discussion on 


Teacher Training and Admissions Requirements and 
Policies 





Plans are being made for the Secondary Education Board’s 
Second Pacific Coast Conference, which is sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Association of Independent Schools. A more detailed 


program will be published in the January issue of the BuLLETIN. 
Schools in the west, southwest, and northwest will receive notices 
in the mail, and it is hoped that as many as possible will be 
represented at the meetings in Los Angeles. 


The members of the local Planning Committee are as follows: 


Chairman: Edgar R. Krepps, Assistant Headmaster, Black- 
Foxe Military Institute 


Commander Joseph H. Chadwick, Director, Chadwick 
School (representing CAIS) 


The Rev. W. S. Chalmers, Headmaster, Harvard School 


MacDonald Halsey, Administrative Assistant, The Thacher 
School 


Appleton A. Mason, Jr., Headmaster, Polytechnic Ele- 
mentary School 


Calvin W. Miller, Headmaster, The Cate School 


Mrs. Kenneth C, Mitcehell, Headmistress, Marlborough 
School 


Helen Temple, Headmistress, Westlake School for Girls 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Con ey, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


Some significant changes in schedule have been 
inaugurated at Carteret School, West Orange, N. J., 
in order to enable students to derive the greatest pos- 
sible benefit from their time spent in Carteret’s col- 
lege preparatory classes. In particular, class periods 
have been lengthened from forty-five to sixty minutes, 
thus enabling students to start the next day’s assign- 
ment while still in class and under the supervision of 
the instructor with whom they are studying the sub- 
ject. It is felt that several benefits will result from 
such a change. 

Pupils will be able to begin work on their next 
assignment while the subject and the instructor’s ex- 
planations are still fresh in their minds. It will also 
provide an excellent opportunity for the teacher to 
familiarize his students with proper study habits by 
guiding them during the first twenty minutes spent 
on their new assignment. Boys needing the indi- 
vidual attention of the instructor will find him more 
readily available under such circumstances than if 
they were in a general study hall under the super- 
vision of a different teacher. And finally, with some 
minor exceptions, most boys taking four subjects will 
be able to complete all of their instruction and part 
of their homework for the following day before the 
noon lunch hour; thus they will have the entire after- 
noon for such extracurricular activities as music, 
crafts, clubs, school paper, and sports. 





This year an exploratory course to be known as 
social surveys will be incorporated into the regular 
senior course in economics at Carteret School. 

The social surveys course will feature the study 
of selected problems in the business, professional, and 
social life of the community, but it will be further 
augmented by inviting outstanding men in various 
vocations to address the students and to answer ques- 
tions and to lead discussion in an open forum. In 
this way members of the class will be able to study 
the theoretical approach to a current problem and 
compare it with a practical method being used locally 
by business or professional people directly concerned 
with such a problem. 





Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., will continue 
this year the program begun last year, of requiring a 
public speaking course twice a week of all seniors. 


Last year’s success with a non-credit course meeting 
once a week has led to the establishment of this 
course as a required one-half credit course for college 
entrance. As last year, a cash prize will be awarded 
to the outstanding senior in this course. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Continuing a thirty-six-year-old tradition, St. 
Louis Country Day School awarded five-dollar 
book orders to the school’s three best public speakers 
during Prize Speaking Competition, held on the last 
Thursday afternoon of the 1952-1953 school year. 
In addition to the cash award, the Upper School win- 
ner is given a silver trophy, the Dartmouth cup. 

To stimulate students to prepare speeches and to 
deliver them before an audience is the purpose of the 
competition. Speeches may be selections or originals. 

The final choice of participants is based on a series 
of classroom elimination contests, and boys are se- 
lected from grades five through twelve. Pupil voting 
as well as teacher judgments determine who shall 
represent the various classes. Once selected, the in- 
dividuals are coached by members of the English de- 
partment, who require each boy to memorize his 
speech. 

Three outside judges determine the winners. Last 
year, for instance, a speech professor, a headmaster, 
and an English master judged the speakers on the 
basis of their delivery, voice, pronunciation, interest, 
and appropriateness of subject. 

Lower School boys composed and recited poems. 
Interestingly enough, a ten-year-old lad who entitled 
his poem “A Problem,” because it dealt with his dif- 
ficulties in writing it, won the Lower School book prize. 

One eighth-grader wrote a tongue-in-cheek com- 
mentary on “Television’s Cowboy Story,” while other 
Middle School boys memorized such selections as 
Patrick Henry’s “The War Inevitable,” Tennyson’s 
“The Revenge,” and Markham’s “Lincoln, the Man 
of the People.” 

Such stirring pieces as Lincoln’s “Second Inaug- 
ural Address,” Churchill’s “Dunkirk,” Field’s “All 
Talk, All Small Talk,” and Poe’s “The Tell-Tale 
Heart” were delivered by Upper School boys. A 
courtroom selection from Richard Wright’s Native 
Son won the Dartmouth cup. 

Invited guests and parents, faculty, and student 
body provide the necessary audience stimulation for 
the young speakers. 
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NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 

Plans for the new Memorial Hall at Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., are now complete and 
work will begin on the construction in the near future. 
It is hoped that the foundations will be completed 
before winter comes. The upper part of the new 
building will be used as a chapel and auditorium; the 
lower floor will be left empty for the moment, but 
provision will be made for special activities rooms 
and new science laboratories, to be finished at a later 
date. The chapel should be completed in time for 
the opening of school in September, 1954. 





The Wm. Penn Charter School, Germantown, 
Pa., is enlarging its plant this year with a new kinder- 
garten building which wili be completed this fall. 
Opening, which was originally planned for the start 
of the fall term, was delayed because of a strike of 
building tradesmen last spring soon after the contract 
was let. 

The new building is of fireproof stone construc- 
tion, one story high, and matches the Colonial archi- 
tecture of the main building. Its main exposure is 
southeast, to take advantage of the winter sun, and 
it completes the third side of a court formed by the 
wing of the main building. Instead of steps, ramps 
will give access to the building and thus provide for 
easy moving of play equipment in or out according 
to weather conditions as well as make for greater 
safety. 





The construction of two new wings to the Louis- 
ville Country Day School, Louisville, Ky., was 
completed this summer for the opening of the 1953-54 
school year. One of the wings will house the science 
department; the other wing, the art department. 
However, during the present year, both rooms will 
also be used as classrooms to take care of the in- 
creased enrollment. 

Plans are now. being considered by the trustees 
for additional classrooms and a gymnasium to com- 
plete a quadrangle effect. It is expected that the 
new buildings will be ready for use by the end of the 
summer of 1954. 





During the past year more than $300,000 has been 
invested in the existing physical plant of Suffield 
Academy, Suffield, Conn. This expenditure repre- 
sents the first and most crucial step in a long-range 
program designed to strengthen the school in every 
way. In each school building a definite plan of work 
was outlined and subsequently completed. 

Largest of the projects was the complete renova- 
tion and remodeling of the old North Building at a 
cost exceeding $200,000. According to Appleton H. 





Seaverns, headmaster, plans are now being made for 
the dedication of this building as the Edward A. Fuller 
Hall. A substantial bequest from the estate of Ed- 
ward A. Fuller, long-time trustee and ardent sup- 
porter of the school, helped to make this moderniza- 
tion possible. 

Countless other major changes, improvements, 
and additions were made in the remaining school 
buildings concurrently with the remodeling of Fuller 
Hall. The school’s athletics facilities were further 
developed by the construction of a large backstop at 
the baseball diamond, the purchase of new bleachers 
accommodating 500 spectators, the reconditioning of 
the quarter-mile track, and the resurfacing of the 
tennis courts. Amesite drives, walks, and parking 
areas, and extensive grading, seeding, tree work have 
helped to beautify the grounds. 

At the present time, new fields for football, soccer, 
and baseball are under construction east of the main 
campus. It is hoped that these fields will be ready 
for play by next spring. Plans are also being drawn 
up for the construction of an outdoor hockey rink. 





On opening day at Horace Mann School, River- 
dale, New York City, students and faculty alike 
trooped about the campus to examine the tennis 
courts, which had been completely rebuilt with funds 
of between $10,000 and $11,000 contributed as a class 
project by the fathers of the 1953 seniors. 

The two varsity courts, lengthened by 15 feet, are 
now Rubico courts (fast-drying green-stone) with new 
posts and nets. Asphalt paving with green surfacing 
has converted three others to all-purpose all-weather 
courts, and the remaining courts were resurfaced with 
clay. 

The school-corridor brown of the main hall. has 
disappeared and has been replaced by bleached oak 
woodwork with a pickled finish and light walls. The 
ceilings of the halls on all three floors have been 
sound-proofed with acoustical tile. 

For greater efficiency all academic offices have 
been unified on one side of the main hall and all busi- 
ness offices on the other. 





Construction has begun on the addition to the 
Henry Mann Silver Gymnasium at Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, N. H. The new wing will con- 
tain a basketball floor with a new stage at one end, a 
training room, offices for the athletics and physical 
education directors, and a faculty dressing room. 
Plans call for new locker rooms, a swimming pool, and 
remodeling of the present gymnasium as funds be- 
come available. Funds for the basketball floor are 
fully subscribed. . 
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As of this date, the well-driller who is trying to 
bring in a second source of water supply for the 
Verde Valley School, Sedona, Ariz., has reached a 
depth of 750 feet. When the well is completed a 
submersible pump will be installed which is expected 
to deliver approximately sixty gallons a minute. 

A new classroom wing, containing two classrooms, 
has just been completed. It will be equipped to make 
as convenient as possible the use of visual aids. 

The school has purchased an army-type trailer 
field kitchen, which will facilitate the preparation of 
meals on the annual Navajo Reservation and Old 
Mexico field trips, particularly in those areas where 
firewood is difficult to find. 





The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., has purchased a twenty-acre estate, adjoining 
the present grounds, it was announced last spring by 
Major General Milton Grafly Baker, Superintendent. 

The new acquisition is the former Waldheim es- 
tate, owned by the late Colonel and Mrs. William H. 
Sayen, and was for years a focal point of Philadelphia 
social life. The main building, a handsome stone 
structure, will be renovated at a cost of $400,000 and 
the two other buildings on the property will be con- 
verted to academy use also. 

An additional $450,000 will be spent for a new 
academy library, and other new buildings will include 
houses and apartment living quarters for faculty offi- 
cers. This new addition brings the academy build- 
ings to a total of forty-five. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Wm. Penn Charter School, Germantown, 
Pa., will institute a new system of handling report 
cards to parents this year when it puts into use its 
new photostating equipment. Instead of the tradi- 
tional card which the boys take home, have signed, 
and return to school, photostatic copies of the yearly 
record card will be made at the end of each report 
period and sent to the parents. These copies of the 
record may be kept at home. The final copy espe- 
cially will serve as a convenient and permanent 
record of the boy’s work. 





Willis Stork, headmaster of the Maumee Valley 
Country Day School, Maumee, Ohio, has been 
elected a trustee of the greater Toledo Educational 
Television Foundation. 

The membership of the Foundation includes the 
Toledo Public Schools, the Toledo Catholic Schools, 
the University of Toledo, the Toledo Public Library, 
Mary Manse College, and Toledo Museum of Art, 
as well_as the Country Day School. 


The group has been awarded an educational chan- 
nel by the F.C.C. and is going ahead with plans for 
establishing its station. 





The Verde Valley School, Sedona, Ariz., reports 
that the United Nations program, which proved its 
success last year, is being continued and extended. 
Organized and administered by David Clarkson 
(Williams, ’49), the program is given during one assem- 
bly period each week and one evening activity period 
each month. Faculty, students, and outside speakers 
participate. Talks and discussions are supplemented 
by films, film strips, exhibits, and special projects. 





At Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the first time in the history of the school, the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees and their wives were in- 
vited to attend the opening faculty dinner on Sep- 
tember 11. A reception was held first at Eastover, the 
headmaster’s residence, after which the trustees and 
the faculty sat down together at a dinner presided 
over by George L. Follansbee, the new headmaster 
of the academy. So successful was this dinner that 
Mr. Follansbee hopes it will become an annual event. 





Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H., tried the 
experiment this fall of having the new students arrive 
two days before the beginning of the fall term to get 
acquainted with the elected student leaders and 
members of the faculty. The success of this plan in 
avoiding the crowded events and inadequacies of a 
single opening day was so marked that it will hence- 
forth be the school’s regular procedure. 


This fall for the third year in a row The Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa., is offering 
a series of public lectures as a service to education. 
For the past two years courses in Linguistics were . 
given, and this year the subject is Cultural Anthro- 
pology. 

This year’s lectures are being given by Professor 
Ward Goodenough, of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy of the University of Pennsylvania. They con- 
sider the various customs, beliefs, and taboos com- 
mon to other civilizations but unknown to ours. The 
series has been scheduled from 3:30 to 4:30 on Mon- 
day afternoons, beginning October 26 and ending 
November 23. Because the James Wills Donation 
of 1824 provided for most of the fees of the course, 
the small charge of $1.00 was the only expense for 
registrants. 

Although primarily intended for teachers, the 
series of lectures was open to anyone. Attendance 
approximating that of the course of the last two years, 
that is about a hundred, was expected at the time of 
going to press. 
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NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


George L. Follansbee has succeeded Dr. Erdman Harris as 


headmaster of Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Follansbee, a 1930 graduate of Shady Side, holds an A.B. degree 
from Princeton University and has done graduate work at New 
York University and the University of Pittsburgh. He comes to 
Shady Side after seventeen years at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
where he was head of the biology department and coach of 
varsity baseball. He is a member of the board of trustees of the 
Chautauqua Institution in New York State and was recently 
appointed director of the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs there. 

Captain William A. Palmer retired in June after thirty-four 
years as director of athletics. He has been succeeded by F. 
Walter Jones, Jr., a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, 
who came to Shady Side in 1944. 

Alan B. McMillen, a member of the English department 
since 1947, has left the senior school faculty to become head- 
master of the Shady Side Junior School. John H. Colbaugh, an 
instructor in mathematics and history and coach of varsity 
tennis, resigned in June to become headmaster of the Crane 
Country Day School in Santa Barbara, Calif. William B. Kurtz, 
a member of the modern languages department, has resigned to 
take an appointment to the faculty of the Peddie School in 
Hightstown, N. J. 

There are four new faculty members this fall. Leon T. 
Buker, A.B., Bowdoin, has joined the modern languages depart- 
ment to teach French. He studied at the Université de Poitiers 
in 1950 and has just returned from an extended visit to Europe. 
Richard F. Gregory, A.B., Hamilton, who comes to Shady 
Side from the Cheshire Academy in Connecticut, is teaching 
English. Samuel J. Hazo, Jr., A.B., Notre Dame, teaches Latin, 
Spanish, and mathematics. Howard G. Knuttgen, B.S., Spring- 
field College, Mass., M.Ed., Penn State, who has been appointed 
as assistant director of athletics, is also teaching history and 
health, 

Willard E. Mead has rejoined the English department after 
a year’s leave of absence. During the past academic year, Mr. 
Mead taught freshman English at Haverford College under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. 





The retirement of two veteran masters, Courtenay Hemen- 
way, former head of the history department, and C. Wardell St. 
John, assistant headmaster and director of admissions; advanced 
graduate study by two of the younger masters, C. Robert Clem- 
ents and Peter F. Whitmore; and the leave of absence granted 
to Donald D. Walsh, former director of studies and head of the 
Spanish department, have made a number of faculty reorganiza- 
tional changes necessary for this school year at The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn. 

Charles F. Stanwood has been appointed an assistant head- 
master and chairman of the committee on scholarship aid. 

Earl G. Leinbach will be the alumni director, and Charles M. 
Rice, present head of the English department, will retain his 
present post and add to it the responsibilities of Director of Ad- 
missions, the position vacated by Wardell St. John. William 
E. Kline will be the director of guidance. 

George F. Porter, currently head of the mathematics depart- 
ment, and director of underform studies, will relinquish these 
posts to become the director of studies. This vacancy was 
created by the leave of absence for two years granted to Donald 
D. Walsh, who will be the associate secretary of the Modern 
Language Association of America. 

William W. Shirk will be the new head of the mathematics 
department; George T. Cushman, as new head of the Spanish 


department, will replace Mr. Walsh; and P. Gordon Stillman 
will be the new head of the history department, succeeding 
Courtenay Hemenway. 

Nine additions to the faculty of The Choate School have 
been announced by the Rev. Dr. Seymour St. John, Headmaster. 

Russell T. Barnhart, Andover, 1948, A.B., Princeton, 1952; 
Mortimer M. Guiney, A.B., Colby, 1952; and John F. Hartley, 
B.A., Colgate, 1952, M.A., Middlebury College, 1953, have been 
added to the Spanish and French departments. 

William C. La Ganke, Choate, 1946, A.B., Oberlin, 1950, and 
Robert M. Sandoe, Kent, 1942, and B.A., Dartmouth, 1948, 
have joined the mathematics department. 

Charles P. Twichell, Pomfret, 1942, B.A., Yale, 1947, M.A., 
Yale, 1953, will teach English and Latin. Drew P. Langhauser, 
Wilbraham, 1945, and B.A., Amherst, 1951, will teach history. 
Mr. Twichell was a former teacher and coach at the St. Louis 
Country Day School from 1949 to 1952. 

Dr. Douglas Cownie, former school doctor at Eaglebrook 
School, has been appointed the new school doctor and the Rev. 
James T. Laney, the school chaplain. Dr. Cownie is a graduate 
of McGill University, and the Rev. Laney is a graduate of Yale. 





Donald D. Walsh, director of upper form studies and head of 
the Spanish department at The Choate School, has been 
granted a two-year leave of absence, from August 1953 to 
August 1955, by the school’s trustees to accept an appointment 
as Associate Secretary of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 

In his new position, Mr. Walsh will be working directly on 
the Modern Language Association’s Foreign Language Program. 
This program was started in the spring of 1952, when the Execu- 
tive Council of the Association, alarmed at the decline in foreign 
language requirements and enrollments in schools and colleges, 
authorized its Executive Secretary, Professor William Riley 
Parker of New York University, to take whatever action was 
necessary to investigate and strengthen the position of the study 
of the foreign languages in the United States, 

As Associate Secretary of the MLA and Associate Director of 
this program, Mr. Walsh will be working closely with Professor 
Parker on all the Association’s projects, including PMLA. His 
headquarters will be The Modern Language Association, 6 Wash- 
ington Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 





Charles Jenney, Jr., teacher of Latin at Belmont Hill School, 
Belmont, Mass., has revised Smith and Thompson’s First Year 
Latin for Allyn and Bacon, Inc., keeping in mind the require- 
ments for the SEB Latin examination. All Alpha material, 
for example, is included in the first forty-five lessons; all Beta 
material in the first sixty-five lessons; all Gamma material in 
the complete book. An advertisement of this text book appears 
in the back of this issue. 





Edward W. Eames, headmaster of Governor Dummer 
Academy, South Byfield, Mass., announces the appointment 
of six new members to the faculty this year. 

Albert L. Kerr, Jr., who taught at Gilman School, Baltimore, 
and more recently at Bradford Junior College, is teaching Eng- 
lish. He is a graduate of Phillips Academy, Andover, and of 
Yale, and later received an Ed.M. degree from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, 

Nevill Boyd Maunsell of Worcester, England, a graduate of 
University College, Oxford, teaches history and French. 

John B. Blanchard will teach Spanish. He graduated from 
McGill University, has done graduate study at Middlebury Col- 
lege and in Spain, and has taught at the American High School 
in Buenos Aires. 
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Addison A. Augusta, who will assist in dormitory work and 
athletics coaching, holds B.S. and M.Ed. degrees from Spring- 
field College. 

John W. Ragle, who has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from the Springfield, Vt., High School in order to do crea- 
tive writing, will assist in coaching and in dormitory work. 

John J. Molloy will teach mathematics and general science. 
A Scots national and a graduate of the University of Edinburgh, 
he has taught in Edinburgh and in Toronto. 





The Riverdale Country School, Riverdale, New York 
City, has begun its forty-seventh year with eight additions to 
its faculty and staff. Philip Oliver-Smith, a graduate from the 
University of California at Berkeley with an A.B. and an M.A., 
joins the faculty as the art instructor after having taught at the 
University ef North Carolina Women’s College. Before this he 
attended the Accademia di Belle Arti, Florence, Italy. As a 
French instructor, Richard L. Schultz, a graduate of Rutgers, 
University of Paris, and Columbia, becomes a member of the 
upper school faculty after teaching at the George School for four 
years. Replacing Russell Ames, who is awaiting military serv- 
ice, is Richard C, Oliver, a graduate of the Montclair State 
Teachers’ College and Columbia. Mr. Oliver, who has taught 
for several years in the New Jersey public schools, will supervise 
choral music and teach music in the Lower and Middle Schools. 
Albert M. Davis, a graduate from the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., with a Master’s degree in education, taught for several 
years at the Mt. Lebanon High School, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Davis will be in the athletics department, with basketball as 
his specialized activity. Patrick A. Walsh and James Edwards 
join the Lower School faculty. Mr. Walsh has taught at the 
Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn., and at several English 
schools after graduating from De La Salle College, Ireland. Mr. 
Edwards will supervise special subjects and tutoring. Not com- 
pletely new to Riverdale, Mr. Edwards has been on the staff 
of Camp Riverdale and is a graduate of Florida Southern College 
and Columbia’s Teachers’ College. 





Two changes have been announced in the faculty of the 
Riverdale Music School, New York City, Carolyn Alderman, 
who has been with the school as a practise supervisor, will be an 
instructor of piano. Miss Alderman was a graduate in 1952 from 
the Richmond Professional Institute of the College of William 
and Mary in Richmond, Va. As secretary and practise super- 
visor, Ellen Koch will help with the piano lessons at the River- 
dale Music School. Miss Koch, a native of Springfield, Mass., 
is a recent graduate from the Oberlin Conservatory of Music in 


Ohio. 








COUNCIL FOR RELIGION IN INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOLS 


The new Executive-Director of the Council for Reli- 
gion in Independent Schools is Ralph Harper, who for the 
last seven years has been a philosophy teacher in the field 
of General Education at Harvard. Mr. Harper is the 
author of Existentialism, published in 1948 by the Harvard 
University Press. 

His background and experience give him special quali- 
fication for the discussion of religion in education at both 
the secondary school and college levels. He is available 
for visits to a number of schools to talk over with head- 
masters, headmistresses, and faculty members the prob- 
lems related to religion and the transition from school to 
college, and other matters concerning the work of the 
Council for Religion in Independent Schools. 











The Cate School, Carpinteria, Calif., welcomes three new 
masters to its faculty. this year. Pierson F. Melcher, B.A, and 
M.A., Yale, has taught previously at Hopkins Grammar School, 
New Haven, Conn. Mr. Melcher will teach English and help 
with the coaching. Lewis E. Kimball, Jr., A.B., University of 
California, M.A., Harvard, will teach mathematics and science 
and will also help with athletics. Mr. Kimball taught for four 
years at St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. Joseph F. Dahlgren, 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy, M.Ed., University of Virginia, will 
teach French and history. Mr. Dahlgren, a retired Lt. Com- 
mander, U.S.N., was for five years officer instructor in French 
and German at the Naval Academy, and recently completed re- 
search for the government on comparative education in western 
Europe. 





Because of the serious illness of the Rev. William Brewster, 
headmaster of St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, Austin, Tex., 
Dean Robert M. Kimball has been charged by the Board of 
Trustees with the responsibilities of operation of the school dur- 
ing the interim of Mr. Brewster's absence. 

The Rev. John F. Woolverton, graduate of Harvard and of 
Virginia Theological Seminary, will teach religion courses and 
serve as Chaplain. 

Winston Harris, who will teach Spanish, received the B.A. 
degree from the University of Alabama and M.A. degree from 
the University of Texas. Mr. Harris has taught at the Univer- 
sities of Texas and Arizona as well as at the Kinkaid School of 
Houston, Tex. 

Thomas H. Handy, who is presently working toward the 
doctorate degree at the University of Texas, joins the faculty to 
teach chemistry and general science. Mr. Handy is a graduate 
of Mississippi State College and attended the University of 
London School of Economics and Political Science while he was 
serving with the armed forces in the European Theatre. He has 
taught in secondary schools in Mississippi. 

A course in the history of music, in addition to instruction in 
piano, glee club, choir, and orchestra will be the responsibilities 
of Mrs. Nancy Hines Brigman. She comes to St. Stephen’s from 
Flondreau, S.D., where she has taught music for nine years in the 
Indian School. Prior to that time, Mrs. Brigman had taught in 
public schools and at Winthrop College in South Carolina, Mrs. 
Brigman is a graduate of Rock Hill College in South Carolina 
and has done post-graduate work at Washington University, 
Clemson College, and Columbia University. 





Willis Stork, headmaster of the Maumee Valley Country 
Day School, Maumee, Ohio, announces the following appoint- 
ments to his staff: Mrs. Doris Coryell, Edgar B. Charles, Harry 
Larson, and Leonard Richardson, Jr. 

Mrs. Coryell returns to her former position of Latin and 
junior high English instructor. She will also supervise the 
school’s yearbook, The Weather Vane. She received her Bachelor 
of Arts degree at the University of Toledo. 

Mr. Charles, after two years at the Wayland Academy, re- 
turns for his seventh year at Maumee Valley as physics and 
chemistry instructor. He will also coach football, teach psy- 
chology, supervise the visual education program, and direct a 
curriculum study. Mr. Charles received his B.S. degree at 
Franklin & Marshall and his Master’s degree at the University 
of Toledo. 

Mr. Larson, teaching biology, junior high science, seventh 
grade mathematics, assisting in football, and coaching basketball 
and baseball, is a graduate of Bowling Green State University 
and currently is a candidate for his Master’s degree. He has 
taught four years, the past three serving as principal and coach 
at Haskins, Ohio. Mr. Larson is a veteran of the air force. 
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Mr. Richardson, head of the English department and director 
of glee club, is a graduate of Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
Yale University and was awarded a Master’s degree by the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has been teaching the last four 
years at Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J. 

Hugh Coryell, for many years head of the history department 
at the Maumee Valley Country Day School, has assumed the 
position of assistant headmaster. 

A. C, Nelson, formerly of the Manlius School, is director of 
testing and admissions at Maumee. 





George Everlein, Jr., master at Cheshire Academy, Che- 
shire, Conn., died suddenly last March 7 of a heart ailment. A 
graduate of Syracuse University, he was known for many years 
as a world travel lecturer. He formerly taught at the Detroit 
Country Day School, the University School of Cleveland, and 
Carteret Academy. At the time of his death he was head of the 
chemistry department at Cheshire, 





Crane Country Day School in Santa Barbara, Calif., an- 
nounces that a new headmaster, John H. Colbaugh, has suc- 
ceeded R. Lockwood Tower, who retired after being headmaster 
for five years. Mr. Colbaugh studied at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and at Oxford and Harvard Universities. 





At Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., three department 
heads will be on leave of absence for all of the coming academic 
year. They are: Emory S. Basford of the English department, 
who will complete a textbook and then travel in England; Robert 
B. Taylor of the Spanish department, who will travel in Spain 
and elsewhere on the continent and in Great Britain; and Dr. 
James H. Grew of the French department, who will also be in 
Europe. Dr. Grew was the winner of a Fulbright teacher ex- 
change grant and will be teaching in Brussels, Belgium. 

Eight new instructors have joined the faculty for the coming 
year. Dr. Alfred R. Babcock, 35, a native of New York City, 
comes to Andover after several years of study at Harvard, dur- 
ing which time he secured A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees. Prior 
to his years at Harvard he was graduated from the Phillips 
Exeter Academy. He will teach Latin. 

Fernand P. Corin, 28, is at Andover under the same exchange 
program which sent Dr. Grew to Belgium. Mr. Corin is on 
leave of absence from the Ecole Normale Moyenne de |’Etat in 
Mons, Belgium. He will instruct in French language and liter- 
ture. 

James H. Couch, 31, who will teach Spanish, comes to An- 
dover from Mexico City College, Mexico. Prior to that he 
taught at the University of Wyoming and the University of 
Connecticut. A native of Cheyenne, Wyo., he was educated in 
the Cheyenne public schools and then at the University of 
Wyoming. He has also studied at Middlebury College and the 
Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México. 

Sherman F, Drake, 32, was born in Braintree, Mass., and 
received his secondary schooling in the Braintree public schools. 
Following two years at Boston University, he attended the U.S. 
Naval Academy, receiving his B.S. degree in 1944. He comes 
to Andover directly from Annapolis, where he taught in the de- 
partment of marine engineering. He will teach mathematics 
and mechanical drawing. 

Edmond E. Hammond is a native of Andover and a gradu- 
ate of Phillips Academy. He attended California Institute of 
Technology, Haverford, and Brown. He has taught at two 
previous Andover Summer Sessions, at Brown University, and 
most recently at the Lakeside School in Seattle, Wash. He will 
teach mathematics, 





Louis J. Hoitsma, Jr., 29, of Paterson, N. J., is yet a third 
new mathematics instructor. Following secondary schooling in 
Paterson, Hoitsma attended William and Mary College, receiv- 
ing a B.S, degree in 1949, Since then he has been at William and 
Mary in the physical education department, and later in the 
admissions office. In 1952 he was the director of admissions for 
the college. 

Robert P. Hulburd, 32, a native of Exeter, was graduated 
from the Phillips Exeter Academy and then Princeton. Follow- 
ing the war he spent six years at the Middlesex School, Concord, 
Mass,, teaching French and German. At Andover he will teach 
German. 

Dalton H. McBee, 38, is a native of Montclair, N. J. His 
education included years at Bard College of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the Columbia University School of Business, and Teachers 
College, Columbia, He has taught at Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H., and more recently at the Ransom School, Co- 
conut Grove, Fla. He will teach English. 





The Phillips Exeter Academy’s 173rd year opened with 
ten new members of the faculty, the largest single number of 
new men since the introduction of the Harkness Plan in 1932-33. 
Eight new instructors, a school minister, and the academy dean 
make up the new delegation, which results from three retirements 
from the academy faculty and five men enjoying sabbatical 
leaves. Robert N. Cunningham, the new dean, comes to Exeter 
from the St. Louis Country Day School, where he was head- 
master. A former Rhodes scholar, member of the Exeter English 
department in the early 30’s, and later dean of admissions at 
Vanderbilt, he graduated from Princeton in 1925. The Rev. 
George E. Beilby, the new school minister, is a graduate of Hamil- 
ton College and the Union Theological Seminary. 

Three men have joined the Romance languages department. 
They are Donald S. Lord, a graduate of Harvard and former in- 
structor at the Berkshire School and Brooks. A history major 
in college, he also studied at the Sorbonne and at the graduate 
school of Middlebury College. John R. Heffley formerly taught 
at Mount Hermon Academy; he is a graduate of the University 
of Buffalo and of Yale. John A. MacCombie is a recent gradu- 
ate of Yale, where he majored in French literature. 

Percy Richer, who will teach German, first came to this 
country on a Fulbright scholarship from England two years ago. 
A bomber navigator in the R.A.F. and intelligence officer in the 
English Zone of Germany for three years after the war, he has 
recently done graduate work at Harvard. 

David D. Coffin is the only new member of Exeter’s Latin 
department. A graduate of Yale in 1942 and Japanese language 
specialist in the Navy during the war, he did advanced study in 
Greek and Latin at Yale and Kings College, Cambridge. He 
comes to Exeter from the classics department at Smith College. 

Two men, James H. Burrows, a graduate of Chicago, and 
Joseph P. Pavlovich, a recent graduate of Kenyon, have joined 
the mathematics department. Burrows taught physics in a 
Chicago high school before coming to Exeter. Pavlovich is a 
graduate of Girard College of Philadelphia. 

Frank R. Willis, a graduate of Kings College, Cambridge, has 
joined the history department. He began his teaching in this 
country at the Darrow School in New York. 





The trustees of the Louisville Country Day School in Ken- 
tucky have announced the appointment of Harry F. Ludwig as 
headmaster to succeed James S. Guernsey, who resigned last 
April. He has been with the school since it was founded in 
September, 1951, serving as senior master and head of the Eng- 
lish department. A graduate of Muskingum College, Mr. Lud- 


wig has studied at Oxford, the University of Vienna, the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, and the University of Pennsylvania. Since 
1943, he has been a Reader in English for the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the Educational Testing Service. 

His professional career includes: English instructor and 
Shakespearean lecturer at Assiut College, Assiut, Egypt, 1925- 
29; English, journalism, and athletics at Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh, 1929-40; head of the English department and direc- 
tor of summer school at the Harrisburg Academy and Junior 
College, 1940-42; head of the English department at Randolph 
Macon Academy, 1942-43; chairman of the English department 
and director of publicity at the Tower Hill School, 1943-51. He 
is also a well-known football, basketball, and baseball official 
and has officiated at athletic contests between leading high 
schools, prep schools, colleges, and service teams, 





Harry F. Ludwig, newly appointed headmaster of the Louis- 
ville Country Day School, reports that a twelfth grade has been 
added, so that the school is looking forward to its first graduating 
class in June, 1954. 

To take care of the added grade and the increased enrollment 
throughout the school, the following have been added to the 
staff for the current school year: 

John L. F. Dossett, a graduate of Adelphi College and the 
University of North Carolina, as head football coach and mem- 
ber of the athletics staff; Lt. Coi. John D. Fleming, a graduate 
of the University of New Hampshire and George Washington 
University, as a member of the English department; Robert C. 
Herrick, a graduate of the University of Louisville, as a member 
of the English department; Daniel M. O'Neill, a graduate of 
Mt. St. Mary’s and the University of Pennsylvania, as head of 
the Latin and French departments and head baseball coach; and 
Mrs, J. D. Fleming, as dietitian and as first grade assistant. 

Walter C. Viohl has returned after a year’s absence to head 
the music department and serve as a member of the mathematics 
department. 

Charles M. Bartlett, head of the history department and 
head soccer coach, has been named director of athletics. 





The Allendale School, Rochester, N. Y., takes great pleas- 
ure in welcoming Buell Critchlow as its new headmaster. Mr. 
Critchlow comes to Allendale from the East Woods School, where 
he had been headmaster for the past six years. Before that he 
was a master and coach at The Nichols School in Buffalo, New 
York. 

Additions to the Allendale School faculty include James 
Leddon and Allister Johnston. Mr. Leddon will teach mathe- 
matics, mechanical drawing, and shop and will assist in coach- 
ing varsity football and baseball. Mr. Johnston will be a member 
of the history department and will coach athletics in the middle 
school. 





Joseph M. Mercer of Savannah, who has been master in 
Spanish at Woodberry Forest School, Woodberry Forest, Va., 
since 1928, was named headmaster of the school at the semi- 
annual meeting of the board of trustees of the school held last 
May. 

Except for four years at the University of Virginia, where he 
took his A.B. degree in 1928 and concurrently was student in- 
structor in Spanish, Mr. Mercer has lived at Woodberry Forest 
since 1919, when he entered the school as a third form student. 
Upon his graduation from the University of Virginia in 1928, he 
was offered a mastership and an opportunity to coach at Wood- 
berry Forest. In the ensuing years he became coach in three 
fields of athletics, head of the Spanish department, personal ad- 
visor to the headmaster in the administration of the honor sys- 
tem, and advisor to the school annual. In 1952, upon the resig- 


nation of Shaun Kelly, Jr., as headmaster, Mr. Mercer was 
named acting headmaster, a position he has held for the past 
school year. 

Two new members of the faculty, a new nurse, and a new 
steward have been added to the staff of Woodberry Forest School, 
according to Joseph M. Mercer, headmaster. 

W. S. Denham, United States Navy, ret., will succeed W. L. 
Lord as master in mathematics. Mr. Lord retired in June after 
thirty-six years at the school, for five of which he was assistant 
headmaster. No one will be appointed to that latter post this 
year, Mr. Mercer said. Mr. Denham is a graduate of Annapolis 
and of M.I.T. and will teach Spanish as well as mathematics, 

Ervin J. Dunham, who holds his A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and his Master of Music degree, specializing 
in organ, from the University of Colorado, will teach music, 
direct the choir, and teach mathematics. 





A new faculty member at the Detroit University School, 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., is Graham S. Cragg, B.S., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who will teach mathematics, coach track, and 
assist in both the upper and lower school athletics programs, 

Also new to D.U.S. this year will be Patricia Ann Texter, 
University of Michigan, who will teach dramatics, and Samuel 
Shreeman, Wayne University, who will assist in the industrial 
arts department. 

Mr. Shreeman had done his student teacher-training work 
at D.U.S. as part of a program in which the Grosse Pointe school 
cooperates with a public educational institution. 

The program makes it possible for the schoo] to appraise the 
abilities of the “interning” students, as well as to give the stu- 
dent a taste of actual teaching and a view of a school to which 
he might choose to apply for a permanent position. 





On November 16-18 at East Lansing, Mich., the sole repre- 
sentative of the country’s independent schools at a national 
meeting concerned with problems of driver training will be Samuel 
C. Beeler, head of the industrial arts department, Detroit Univ- 
ersity School. Mr. Beeler will represent the National Council 
of Independent Schools at the meeting of the Driver Training 
Division of the National Safety Council. 





Headmaster John F. Gummere of The Wm. Penn Charter 
School, Germantown, Pa., announces the following additions to 
the faculty this year: 

J. William Wood, Jr., P.C., ’35, has returned to his old school 
as assistant to the headmaster. In this position he will take 
charge of the administrative work in the senior school, will help 
in the college placement work, and will teach one class in French, 
Mr. Wood is a graduate of Haverford College, has a Master’s 
degree from Columbia, first taught at Kimball Union Academy, 
and for the last ten years has been at the Horace Mann School 
in New York, where he began as a member of the modern lan- 
guages department and has been a member of the administration 
for the last seven years, 

Alfred A. Finch will be director of music. He holds the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music from Yale, Master of Music from the 
Eastman School of Music at the University of Rochester, and 
has studied in France, Austria, and England. He has taught at 
Sweet Briar College, The Phillips Exeter Academy, and the 
Emma Willard School, being head of music in each of them. 

N. Ross Askew will take charge of shop and assist in the 
coaching program for younger boys. He is a graduate of Temple 
University. His experience includes service in World War II as 
Chief Specialist in Athletics in the Navy, two years’ work in 
corrective exercises and therapy at the Coatesville Veterans 
Hospital, and teaching in two schools, including Northeast H. S. 
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Frederick F. Kempner takes the place of Dr. Sweet in Latin, 
the latter having joined the classics department of the Univer- 


sity of Michigan. Mr. Kempner holds degrees of B.A. and M.A. 
in classics from Harvard and has been teaching at Milton Acad- 
emy (his old school) since 1946. He attended the Michigan 
Latin Workshop under Dr. Sweet’s direction in the summer of 
1952 and returned there this year, with a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation, for advanced work. He will also assist in 
younger boys’ sports as he has been doing at Milton. 

So large is the enrollment in Latin that it has been necessary 
to get additional help. Prof. Horace W. Wright, who recently 
retired as head of the Department of Classics at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, will teach one section of Prima Latin. This will be a course 
in Vergil, his favorite author, which he has been teaching to 
Lehigh freshmen for many years. Dr. Wright is a well-known 
classical scholar and teacher. 

Ralph F. Palaia, who has been a member of the faculty fv. 
four years, has been appointed director of admissions and ad- 
ministrative assistant in the Middle School. 





The Southern Arizona School for Boys, Tucson, Ariz., 
now in its twenty-fourth year, has recalled its first alumnus to 
the faculty. Horton C. Reed of Sudbury, Mass., Harvard, ’53, 
has returned as an English master to the ranch preparatory 
school near Tucson from which he was graduated in 1949, 





George Douglas Hofe, president of the board of directors of 
Carteret School, West Orange, N. J., recently announced the 
appointment of Thompson D, Grant as director of the junior 
and senior schools. Mr. Grant succeeds Roy S, Claycomb, who 
will continue his long association with the school as dean of 
boys and will also teach some courses in mathematics, 

Mr. Grant, whose appointment became effective in June, came 
to Carteret a year ago as dean of boys, having previously been 
associated with Pebble Hill School in Dewitt, N. Y., where he 
had most recently been assistant headmaster. 

Thompson D. Grant recently announced the appointment of 
three new men to the teaching staff of the school. All three will 
reside at Loree Hall, the school dormitory. 

Arthur N. Hammond is head of the English department in 
the senior school and in charge of the dormitory. Mr. Ham- 
mond formerly taught at the Chicago Latin School and The 
Northwood School, Lake Placid, N. Y. Besides teaching Eng- 
lish, Mr. Hammond will coach dramatics and act as advisor to 
the staff of The Cavalier, the school paper. He is a graduate of 
Clark University and has done graduate work at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Curtis H. Powers, formerly a member of the faculty at Oak- 
land Military School, wiil teach the sixth grade at Carteret and 
take charge of the extracurricular activities of the junior school 
boys, both the day and boarding students. A graduate of New 
York State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y., he has a wide back- 
ground of experience in elementary school work, 

Frank J. Burns will teach English and social studies at the 
junior high school level. He has formerly taught in Watertown, 
Conn., and Stoatsburg, N. Y. Mr. Burns is a graduate of Wil- 
braham Academy, who received his A.B. degree from Trinity 
College. 





Four new appointments to next year’s faculty of St. John’s 
School, Houston, Tex., were announced by Headmaster Alan 
Lake Chidsey. 

Graham A. Rodwell will join the language department as an 
instructor in Latin. Mr. Rodwell received his undergraduate 
and graduate degrees from Wake Forest College and was a Uni- 
versity Scholar in classics at Harvard in 1920. He has taught 
at Loomis, Pomfret, Rectory, and other schools, 


Sumner C. Cobb, a graduate of the University of Maine and 
for twenty years an instructor at Williston and Andover Acad- 
emies, will join the mathematics department. 

James R. Ten Broeck, a graduate of Princeton University 
and for the past five years an instructor at St. Andrew’s School 
in Middletown, Del., will join the history department and will 
also assist in athletics. 

Mrs. Joseph Mares, a graduate of Bryn Mawr College, 
former member of the faculty of St. Louis Country Day School, 
and author of a recently published book entitled Know Your 
Enemy, will join the English department. 

Announcement was also made of the return of Robert T. 
Colman, Jr., who was granted a leave of absence this year. 
Mr. Coleman, a graduate of the University of Texas and the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business, is a member of the faculty 
administrative committee and an instructor in mathematics. 





Harry D. Hoey, headmaster of the Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., recently announced the appointment 
of three new teachers to the faculty. 

John H. Hintermeister of Brooklyn and Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
received a B.A. degree from Dartmouth College in 1950 and an 
M.A. degree from Columbia University in 1952. Mr. Hinter- 
meister will teach history and assist in the athletics department. 

Julius Corrubia of Asbury Park, N. J., received a B.A. degree 
from Washington and Jefferson University and attended Penn 
State College and the Universities of Illinois, Texas, and Mexico. 
As a supplement to his Spanish studies Mr. Corrubia spent ten 
years traveling in Mexico, Central and South Americas. His 
teaching experience includes the University of Illinois and the 
Lawrenceville School. Mr. Corrubia will teach Spanish and 
assist in the athletics department. 

Jack R. Benson of Packanack Lake, N. J., is a graduate of 
the University of Rochester and the Eastman School of Music 
and has done graduate work at the University of Syracuse. 
Since 1936 Mr. Benson has been in numerous choirs and glee 
clubs and has led choral and musical groups at the Dryden 
Theatre in Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Benson will teach English and 
practical and choral] music. 

Bruce N. Coulter, member of the English department of the 
Cranbrook School, has been granted a leave of absence for the 
coming academic year to pursue his studies at the University of 
Michigan. Mr. Coulter will be enrolled in the graduate school 
of English, where he will finish work for his Master’s degree by 
next June. He will return to the faculty in the fall of 1954. 





Brooks School, North Andover, Mass., has announced five 
new appointments to its faculty and one re-appointment: 

Returning after eleven years of war service and teaching else- 
where is Russell S. Morse (Harvard), a Brooks master from 1929 
until 1942. He is head of the classics department during the 
absence of Rogers V. Scudder, now on leave of absence at New 
College, Oxford. 

New members of the English department are Roger Palmer 
(Harvard), who comes with five years’ teaching experience at 
The Mercersburg Academy; and Michael R. Caroe (Trinity, Ox- 
ford), until recently in business and diplomatic posts in London 
and Moscow, Paul Lanni (Merrimack) has joined the mathema- 
tics department; a former Army athletics and recreation officer 
and director of the Andover (Massachusetts) Youth Center, he 
will assume the duties of athletics director. A new member of 
the science department and assistant to Mr. Lanni in athletics 
is Nicholas J. Evangelos (Boston University), who was sepa- 
rated from active duty with the Army in August. John Edmonds 
(Harvard), a teacher of French at Saint Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., for nearly thirty years, has become a member of the 
modern language department. 
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Friends School, Baltimore, Md., Bliss Forbush, head- 
master, announces a number of faculty changes. Mrs. Nan H. 
Agle, successful writer and illustrator of children’s stories, re- 
tired in June to devote her time to writing. Her place will be 
taken by Evelyn Dobson, a graduate of Alfred University and 
the New York State College of Ceramics, Ann Winslow, also a 
graduate of the New York School of Ceramics and of Bowling 
Green State University, will have charge of art in the upper 
school. Benjamin T. Sankey, Jr., A.B., A.M., Johns Hopkins 
University, and John M. Sexton, A.B., Earlham College, will 
assist in the upper school. As Mr, Sexton is also assistant direc- 
tor of the McKim Community Center, the school will have a 
new tie with that welfare program. Janet L. Griggs, a graduate 
of Pine Manor Junior College and Boston Nursery Training 
School, comes to the Nursery School, and Mary V. Brown, a 
graduate of Marjorie Webster Junior College, will assist in the 
first grade. Work in music will be strengthened by the addi- 
tion of Frances A. Kleeman, director of music at Miss Fine’s 
School in Princeton for the past dozen years. She took her A.B. 
at Barnard and A.M. at Columbia, with music majors, and has 
Studied at Julliard, Smith College, Concord and Tanglewood 
summer session music schools. This summer she took her fourth 
group to Europe under the auspices of the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living. Mrs, Harry K. Gorsuch, for many years dieti- 
tian at Friends School, and recently administrative dietitian at 
Goucher College, returns to teach home economics. 





A new headmaster and six new masters have joined the 
faculty of St. Louis Country Day School. 

Ashby Taylor Harper, former headmaster of the American 
School of Lima, Peru, and the American School in Quito, Ecuador, 
succeeded Robert Newton Cunningham as headmaster. Mr. 
Harper holds an A.B. degree from Princeton University, where 
he has also pursued graduate study. Mr. Cunningham, head- 
master from 1946 to 1953, resigned in order to become Dean at 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

W. Glenn Degener, who has his A.B. degree from Princeton 
University, is teaching general language and Latin as well as 
coaching football. In the spring he will coach baseball. He 
formerly taught at The Riverdale Country School, New York City. 

With a B.A. degree from the University of North Carolina 
and an M.A. from Columbia University, Ralph E. Grimes is 
teaching English and coaching in the lower school. For the past 
three years he had taught in the Manlius School in New York. 

The new head of the English department is John A. Myers, 
Jr., who has his B.A. and M.A. degrees from Princeton Univer- 
sity. Having taught in the English department at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia for the past four years, Myers is now teaching 
senior and junior English in addition to coaching football. 

Hewitt Pantaleoni, with his A.B. and A.M.T. degrees from 
Harvard University, is teaching music and mathematics in the 
lower school. At present he is assisting with the glee club and 
will coach varsity soccer in season. 

Johannes Van Straalen, a student of languages from Holland, 
is teaching Russian, European history, and general language in 
the upper school as well as social studies in the lower school. He 
will coach soccer. Van Straalen attended the University of 
Leyden. 

Frank E, Ward, who holds a B.S. degree from the University 
of Virginia, where he has been the head track coach for the past 
three years, is teaching social studies in the lower school. In 
addition he is coaching football, helping with the overall athletics 
program in general, and in the spring he will coach baseball. 





Dr. J. Rolland Crompton, headmaster of Tilton School, 
Tilton, N. H., announces the following appointments to the 
faculty and staff effective at the beginning of the fall semester: 


Fred J. Lorenzen, Jr., who holds a B.S. degree from M.I.T. 
and comes to Tilton from the Manlius School, 
will teach mathematics. 

Ted Nordyke, B.P.E. and M.P.E. from Springfield College. 
Mr. Nordyke comes to Tilton from Dartmouth College, where 
he has been on the physical education staff for eight years, He 
will be director of athletics and teacher of history. 

Arthur K. Perry, A.B. and M.A. from Brown University, 
has done graduate work in the Sorbonne. He has taught in the 
Milford School and in the Provincetown, Mass., High School. 
He will teach French and Latin. 

Ralph Fisher Smith, B.S. in music education from New York 
University and Ed.M. from Temple University. Mr. Smith has 
been supervisor of music at Bar Harbor, Me., director of music 
education in Albany High School, Albany, N. Y., and in the 
public schools of Reading, Pa. He comes to Tilton after teach- 
ing and directing music education in Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College in Pennsylvania. Mr. Smith will teach science and 
direct the musical program of the school. He is the author of 
Elementary Music Theory, published by Oliver Ditson and of 
Intermediate Music Theory, now in the hands of the publishers. 

Howard T. Kidder has been elected Assistant-Treasurer of 
the school succeeding Emma F. Sanborn, who has retired after 
about fifteen years of service to the school. Mr. Kidder has been 
employed as cost accountant by the Sulloway Hosiery Mills in 
Franklin, N. H. 


Mr. Lorenzen 





Carle Orestes Warren, headmaster of The Warren School, 
Olney, Md., announces the following additions to the faculty: 

Floyd G. Shelton, graduate of the College of William and 
Mary and the University of Paris, formerly on the staff, has re- 
turned to the school after a year of graduate work in the field of 
education and Spanish. 

Daniel E, Neville, graduate of the University of Michigan, 
formerly on the faculty of the University of Maryland, is to 
teach English and Spanish. 

Robert C. Herber, graduate of Ursinus College with graduate 
work at the University of London, is to teach mathematics, 





Six new faculty members have been added to the staff of 
St. Albans School, Washington, D.C. These include a new 
chaplain, two masters who will work with upper school students 
principally, and three lower school masters. 

The new chaplain is the Rev. Craig Eduard Eder, B.A., 
Harvard, 1942. Mr. Eder comes to St. Albans after service as 
assistant at All Saints Church, Chevy Chase, and at St. Thomas 
Church, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. He attended Penn 
Charter School, Harvard, and the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
of which he is a B.D. graduate. Mr. Eder takes over the religious 
work of the school, a service performed for the past several years 
by the Rev. Pinckney Wroth, who has moved on to the deanship 
of the Cathedral in Havana, Cuba. 

New to the school this year is Allen C. Phillips, Jr. He will 
teach English and assist with the coaching. He attended Hamp- 
den-Sydney College and the University of North Carolina, and 
from the latter received his B.A. and M.A. degrees. Before 
coming to St, Albans, Mr. Phillips was a master at the Episcopal 
High School. 

Henri de Marne, M.A., University of Maryland, and gradu- 
ate of the University of Paris, will teach French. Mr. de Marne 
was born in France and served with the U.S. Army there during 
the French and German campaigns. Most recently he has been 
instructor in French at the University of Maryland. 

Teaching sixth grade subjects at St. Albans will be James 
Vernon Burford, B.A., University of Mississippi, and graduate 
student at Columbia University for two years. His previous 
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experience has included schools in New York State and service 
with the U.S. Government. 

Paul Craig, native of Yonkers, N. Y., will teach the fifth 
grade. Mr. Craig received both his A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
Syracuse University, and since his graduation has been teaching 
in the schools of N. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Another sixth grade teacher is John Gray, a graduate of St. 
Andrews School and of Dartmouth College, 1951. 

Changes at St. Albans School include the appointment of 
John C. Davis as administrative assistant to the headmaster, 
Canon Chas, Martin. Mr. Davis will continue to teach one or 
two classes in addition to his new duties. 

William J. Hogan has been appointed librarian. Likewise 
Mr. Hogan will continue his teaching of Latin with a slightly 
lighter schedule. 


Several administrative changes have occurred at Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y., for the new school year. Admissions 
will be handled by Headmaster Frank R. Miller, in the absence 
of Malcolm F, Scott, former director of admissions. who has ac- 
cepted a post as assistant director of admissions, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla.; Harold A. Miller will be business assistant to 
the headmaster, replacing former business manager Robert Ben- 
nett; Frank B. Markriter, director of instruction, will take over 
the guidance work of Walter Mitchell, who has accepted the 
position of principal of Kennebunk High School, Kennebunk, 
Me.; Mrs. Laurance P. Miller will be in charge of the testing pro- 
gram; publicity will be handled by Mrs. K. C. MacArthur, Jr., 
and the new alumni secretary will be Philip V. Havens, replac- 
ing Lawrence W. Newell, who has retired and now vesides at 46 
Saunders Street, North Wevmouth 91, Mass. 

Following are the new members of the faculty of Hackley 
School for the coming year: in mathematics, Robinson Shepard, 
Harvard, "19, who comes from Tilton School, Tilton, N. H.; in 
English, William L. Calderhead, B.A., M.A., University of Penn- 
sylvania, who comes from Severn School, Severna Park, Md.; in 
Lower School social studies, Philip V. Havens, Harvard, B.A. 





The Forman School, Litchfield, Conn., welcomes to its 
faculty Mr. and Mrs, Edward Willcox, Miss D. Grey Harrison, 
and Susanne Fanta. 

Mr. Willcox, a graduate of Princeton University, has taught 
at St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass.; Landon School, 
Bethesda, Md.; and Westminster High School, Westminster, 
Md. He has coached crew, tennis and soccer. 

Mrs, Willcox is a graduate of Bentley Priory, England, who 
has taught at Farmhill School, Virginia, and Landon School, 
Bethesda, Md. 

After receiving a B.A. degree at Tulane University, and an 
M.A. degree at the University of Alabama, Miss Harrison taught 
at the School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Ala.; Phillips 
High School, Birmingham, Ala.; the University of Alabama; the 
University of Baltimore. She has coached dramatics and spon- 
sored school publications and crafts. 

Miss Fanta, who graduated this year from The Principia, 
Elsah, Ill., has acted as counsellor at the Desert Sun Camp in 
Idyllwild, Calif., and as Junior Counsellor in the Freshman 
House at The Principia. This is her first year in the teaching 
profession. 





A member of the faculty in the science department of Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R. I., has been appointed director 
of athletics. Edmund A. Armstrong, a graduate of Moses 
Brown in 1938 and of Brown University, Class of 1942, B.S., has 
taught chemistry and general science here since 1947. A lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) in the Coast Guard Reserve during World War II, 





Mr. Armstrong has brought strong capacities for leadership to 
the assistant coaching positions he has held at Moses Brown in 
football, basketball, and baseball. 

Frank’ E, Fuller, A.B., Colby, ’33, instructor in Latin since 
1943, has been awarded an A.M. in classical studies from the 
University of Michigan. Mr. Fuller did his graduate work at 
Ann Arbor during the summers of 1944, 1950, 1951, and 1953. 

L. Ralston Thomas, headmaster, announced the appointment 
of four faculty members and a dietitian at the beginning of the 
fall term. Lewis W. Barnes, who will teach biology and chemis- 
try and assist in the coaching of athletics, was instructor in sci- 
ence and English at Chadsey Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 
A graduate of Alabama Technical Institute, B.S. ’32, Mr. Barnes 
was awarded a B.Ph.Ed. at Toronto University in 1948, and the 
degree of B.A. in 1949. Continuing graduate studies in Canada, 
Mr. Barnes earned an M.A. in 1952 at Ottawa University and 
has begun his work there on a doctorate in English. Mr. Barnes 
served as a lieutenant in the Royal Canadian Artillery and In- 
fantry from 1939 until 1945. 

William A. Reifsnyder, Mus.M., Yale, ’52, has been appointed 
instructor in English. Mr. Reifsnyder, a lieutenant in the Air 
Force Reserve, served three years as an enlisted man during 
World War II before beginning his studies in music and the 
liberal arts at Yale. He has been instructor in music until re- 
cently at the Hopkins Grammar School. 

Howard M. Roberts, Earlham College, B.A. ’51, and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, M.A. ’53, will teach mathematics. An- 
other new member of the department of mathematics, Joseph 
W. Tinker, University of New Hampshire, B.S. ’39, comes to 
Moses Brown after serving as principal at Deerfield High School 
since 1950. Mr. Tinker has done graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and at Boston University. 





At a faculty meeting preceding the welcoming dinner, which 
is held annually on the dormitory campus the night before the 
opening of school, Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, principal, Horace 
Mann School, Riverdale, New York City, reported a number 
of administrative and faculty changes. 

The duties of J. William Wood, Jr., who for a number of 
years was director of admissions and college placement and who 
this year will be assistant to the headmaster at Penn Charter 
School, were divided between Harry A. Allison and Robert A. 
Thomason. Mr Allison, who is also head of the lower school, 
will be director of admissions. Mr. Thomason, also an English 
teacher and track coach, will be director of college placement. 

John H. Mitchell, formerly of the Moses Brown School and 
head of the Horace Mann music department, this year will be 
assistant to the principal at Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. The new head of the Horace Mann music department is 
Roderick Williams, Yale, ’34 and M.A., Columbia, 47. Mr. 
Williams has taught at the Green Vale School and at Bucknell. 

The director of the newly created development office is Walter 
Truslow, Jr., a graduate of Kent School and Columbia, ’46, who 
was most recently connected with the development office of the 
college of physicians and surgeons at Columbia. 

The new courses in comparative religion, requested in a peti- 
tion by ninety-one students, will be conducted by Robert D. 
Newton, Jr., Yale, 50; B.D., Union Theological Seminary, ’53. 

Also among the new faculty is Charles E. Abramson, Spring- 
field College, ’53, who will be active in the physical education 
department. Dr. John P. Anton, who has taught at Haverhill 
High School, Mass., will teach mathematics. In addition to a 
B.A. he received in Greece in 1942, he has three degrees from 
Columbia, the last being a Ph.D. granted in 1953. William R. 
Clinton, a graduate of Hobart in 1947 and formerly at Dean 
Academy, Franklin, Mass., is a new member of the history de- 
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partment. Nassos Daphnis will be an assistant in the art de- 
partment. He is a graduate of the gymnasium in Sparta, Greece, 
where he was born, and has studied at the Art Students League 
in New York City, at the Académie André Lhote and the Aca- 
démie Frochet in Paris, and at the Institute D’Arte Statale in 
Florence. He exhibited at the Carnegie International in 1952 
and has given five one-man shows. André J. Hannote, a gradu- 
ate in 1951 of New York University, will teach French. A new 
member of the English department is Harold C. Wells, former 
head of the English department at Montclair (N. J.) High School. 
A graduate of the University of Vermont in 1923, Mr. Wells re- 
ceived an M.A. from Columbia in 1932. 





Headmaster Frederick E. Carver, of Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, Meriden, N. H., has announced the appointment of Leo 
L. Barrow as instructor in Spanish. Mr. Barrow, who graduated 
from the University of New Mexico, has completed a year’s 
study in Madrid and has received his Master of Arts degree from 
Middlebury College. He will assist in the recreational sports 
program and have charge of the school dining room. 

Richard Everett, 3rd, has been appointed instructor in 
English at Kimball Union. Mr. Everett received his A.B. de- 
gree with a major in English from Yale University in 1953. He 
will coach junior varsity football and assist the director of music 
with the choir and glee club. He will also handle public relations, 





New members of the Verde Valley School (Sedona, Ariz.) 
faculty are: 

Victor Barnouw (A.B., Ph.D., Columbia), who will teach the 
art appreciation courses and take charge of orientation for the 
Indian field trips. Dr, Barnouw received his training in art at 
the Art Students’ League, the National Academy of Design, and 
under Winold Reiss and other artists. 

Newton Hoffman (B.M. with Distinction, in theory; M.M., 
Composition, Eastman School of Music), who will teach the 
courses in music appreciation and take charge of all musical ac- 
tivities, has studied with Mlle. Nadia Boulanger and with Boris 
Goldowski, and has taught at Pine Mountain Junior College, 
Dana Hall, the Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, and the 
University of Bridgeport. 

John E. Hughes (B.A., Princeton) (B.A., Oxford University 
(St. Edmund Hall)) will teach English. Mr. Hughes has taught 
at The Lawrenceville School and at St. Columba’s College, Rath- 
farnham, County Dublin, Eire. 

George Shumlin (A.B. in Literature, Antioch), will teach 
English and take charge of dramatics. Mr. Shumlin was a 
member of the Antioch Area Theater for three years, studied at 
the Graduate School of Dramatic Arts, State University of Iowa, 
and then earned an M.A. in Education at the Putney Graduate 
School, during which period he taught at the Putney School. 

Mrs, Kitty Shumlin, a native of The Hague, received her 
B.A. from the University of British Columbia in Sociology and 
German. She will teach German and assist in the library. 





There have been two additions to the faculty of Montclair 
Academy, Montclair, N. J., this fall. 

Jay Morris, a graduate of St. Lawrence University with a 
Master’s degree from Columbia, has taught in New York, New 
Hampshire, and New Jersey public schools. Mr. Morris replaces 
Frank Harman, who has accepted a position with Pan American 
Airways in New York. 

In the Middle School, Mrs. Edith V. Gerard, a graduate of 
Montclair (N.J.) Normal School, who has taught for a number 
of years in the public schools of Orange and Belleville, N. J., will 
replace Mrs. Block as sixth grade teacher, and Mrs. Block will 
take over a second section of the seventh grade. 


Robert E. K. Rourke has joined the faculty of Kent School, 
Kent, Conn., as chairman of the mathematics department. Mr. 
Rourke resigned in June as headmaster of Pickering College in 
Newmarket, Ontario. 

Mr. Rourke joined the staff at Pickering in 1928 and was 
appointed headmaster of the 111-year-old Quaker school in 1947. 

He is the author of several mathematics books widely used 
in Canada, has been a member of the Canadian Mathematics 
Congress and is a well-known participant in the National Council 
of Mathematics Teachers. He is a specialist in Gilbert and 
Sullivan, having written several guides for the staging and pro- 
ducing of the operettas. 

Mr. Rourke graduated from Queen’s University in 1927 as 
gold medallist in mathematics and received his M.A, at Harvard. 





Headmaster Edward T. Hall of The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa., announces the following new appointments to the faculty 
for the year 1953-54: 

Edwin C. Custer comes to The Hill from several years’ ex- 
perience as a teacher of English at The Mercersburg Academy 
and Thomas Jefferson School. A graduate of Avon Old Farms 
and Yale University, Mr. Custer served during World War II 
with the American Field Service in India. Mr. Custer will 
teach English. 

Clifford C. Little retires from active duty in the Navy to 
join the science department. A graduate of Bowdoin College, he 
received his Master of Science degree from the University of 
Maine. Prior to entering the Navy, Mr. Little taught physics 
for four years at the University of Maine. 

Charles A. Rebstock comes to The Hill as acting head of the 
music department. A graduate of Moravian College, he has 
been organist at St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh 
for twelve years; head teacher of music in George Westinghouse 
High School in Pittsburgh for eleven years; director of the men’s 
and women’s glee clubs of Carnegie Institute of Technology; or- 
ganist at the Church of the Covenant in Cleveland, Ohio; organ- 
ist at Christ Episcopal Church, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; and organ- 
ist at First Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Mich. 

John J. Reydel begins his teaching career as a member of the 
history department. A graduate of St. George’s School and 
Princeton University, Mr. Reydel served as a lieutenant with 
the First Marine Division in Korea. 

John L. Tyrer, a graduate of Bowdoin College, comes to The 
Hill from Wilbraham Academy, where he has taught English 
and algebra for the past four years, In addition to his teaching’ 
duties, Mr. Tyrer coached basketball and was adviser to the 
senior class, He will teach English and coach the varsity basket- 
ball team. 

Mrs. Isaac Thomas will serve as assistant librarian, 

Richard C, Fairchild, head of the music department, is on 
a year’s leave of absence. 





Headmaster Moreau C. Hunt of the Northwood School, 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y., has announced the following additions 
to the teaching staff. 

David B. Hicks, who graduated from the University of 
Maine and studied at the University of Paris, is teaching English 
and French. 

Odd W. Kilde, a graduate of the State Teachers College of 
Norway and a former teacher at the Putney School, Putney, Vt., 
is teaching mathematics and industrial arts and coaching soccer 
and skiing. 

Edwin C. Sharpe, who holds a Litt.B. degree from Princeton 
University and who has taught at The Lawrenceville School, 
Montclair Academy, and Lafayette College, is head of the 
mathematics department. 
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Palmer W. Vedder, who graduated from Princeton and 
earned his Master’s degree at Penn State, is head of the English 


department. 





St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I., in September wel- 
comed six new members to its faculty, including two new heads 
of departments succeeding Richard Knowles and William H. 
Drury, who retired in June. 

Robert J. Carner, a graduate of the University of Virginia, 
succeeded Mr. Knowles as head of the Spanish department. 
Richard Grosvenor, Harvard 1951, is successor to Mr. Drury as 
head of the art department. 

To the English department have come James L. Keegan, a 
graduate of Kenyon College, and Howard K. Moore, who for the 
last seven years has been a member of the faculty at Clark Uni- 
versity. Mr. Moore was graduated from Boston University and 
took his Ph.D. in English there. 

C. Christian Beels, Harvard 1953, is teaching biology and 
plane geometry and acting as coach for the Dramatic Association. 

The school’s new chaplain is Charles W. Nelson, a graduate 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology and the General Theo- 
logical Seminary. Mr. Nelson, who has had wide experience in 
parish work, retired earlier this year after twelve years’ service 
as a Navy chaplain. 

Norris D. Hoyt, head of the English department at St. 
George’s School, was one member of a five-man crew which in 
late June and early July sailed the yacht Pavana, belonging to 
Mr. L. Corrin Strong, new United States Ambassador to Nor- 
way, from Newport to Bergen, Norway. 

Three other school teachers were members of the crew: 
Thomas C, Buell of Williston Academy, formerly of St. George’s, 
Bramwell Arnold, formerly a member of the faculty of Noble 
and Greenough School, and Peter Strong of the Pine Cobble 
School, Williamstown, Mass. 

The Pavana made a fast crossing from Newport to Bergen, 
covering the distance in twenty-four and a half days. 

Lawrence Goldthwait, head of the science department at St. 
George’s School, served during July and August as glaciologist 
with an expedition based in northern Greenland and associated 
with the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 





Three new masters have joined the faculty of Kingswood 
School, West Hartford, Conn. Robert W. Barrows, formerly at 
St. Louis Country Day School but a native of West Hartford, is 
coaching varsity football and baseball and teaching social studies. 
A graduate of Trinity College, he is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and a candidate for a Master of Arts degree at George Washing- 
ton University. 

Paul V. Hanson, who has been engaged in business in New 
York City, will teach modern languages, social studies, and 
mathematics and in addition serve as assistant coach of football 
and head coach of tennis. He is a graduate of Holy Cross and 
also a candidate for the degree of Master of Education at Col- 
umbia. 

Lawrence L, Kane of Hartford comes as a teacher of English 
and Latin and coach of lower school sports. He graduated from 
Holy Cross and has just completed a year of graduate study at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge University. 

All three men have seen military service: Mr. Barrows in 
the Navy, Mr. Hanson in the Air Force, and Mr. Kane in the 
Army; all are alumni of independent schools: Mr. Barrows, of 
Loomis; Mr. Hanson, of Iona Preparatory School; and Mr. Kane, 
of Cheshire Academy. 





Appleton H. Seaverns, headmaster of Suffield Academy, 
Suffield, Conn., has announced the following new faculty ap- 
pointments. 





Edward M. Banks, of Middletown, Conn., will teach English, 
advise the staff of the student newspaper, The Bell, and assist in 
the athletics program. Mr. Banks prepared at the Asheville 
School, Asheville, N. C., and received his B.A. from Wesleyan 
University in 1952, where his father is Professor of English. 

Jerry J. Cocchiola of Clinton, Mass., will teach French and 
Spanish, and manage the recreation room and bookstore. A 
graduate of Clinton High School, Mr. Cocchiola received his 
B.A. from Clark University and an M.A. from Middlebury Col- 
lege. He has also attended the Middlebury graduate school at 
the Sorbonne, Paris, France. 

Allan E. Doyle of Cedar Grove, N. J., will teach Spanish and 
mathematics, advise the student yearbook staff, and act as 
assistant coach of soccer. A Choate School graduate, Mr. Doyle 
received his B.A. from Johns Hopkins University. During the 
past two years, he has studied at the University of Havana and 
taught at the Nobel Academy in Havana. 

Richard D. Leonard of Lawrence, Mass., will teach biology 
and general science, coach skiing, and act as assistant coach of 
football. A graduate of Searles High School, Methuen, Mass., 
Mr. Leonard received his B.A. from Dartmouth College in 1950. 
He was formerly a teacher at the Williston Junior School in 
Easthampton, Mass. 

Willard D. Leshure, Jr.. of Longmeadow, Mass., will teach 
history and coach JV soccer and baseball. A graduate of Classi- 
cal High School, Springfield, Mass., Mr. Leshure received his 
B.A. from Dartmouth College in 1951. 

Edward M. Stevenson, B.A., Yale University, M.Ed., Temple 
University, will teach remedial reading on a part-time basis at 
the school this year. 

Last spring, James S. Williams of Longmeadow, Mass., 
joined the Suffield Academy faculty as teacher of English and 
coach of golf. Mr. Williams was graduated from Deerfield Acad- 
emy and received his B.A. from Amherst College in 1952. This 
fall, he was appointed head coach of varsity football. 

Donald R. Rawson, head football coach last season, is the 
new director of athletics for Suffield Academy. Mr. Rawson, a 
graduate of Brown University, will, in addition to his new duties, 
assist in varsity football and continue as head coach of varsity 
baseball. 

The appointment of William Moran, Jr., as the new superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds and teacher of manual arts 
has been announced also. A native of Glasgow, Scotland, Mr. 
Moran moved with his family to Canada in 1913, where he at- 
tended Stanstead College, Stanstead, Quebec. Later he came 
to the United States and as a member of the U.S. Marine Corps 
participated in the occupation of Haiti. During the past five 
years, he has been associated with the J. J. Pattenaude Con- 
struction Co, of Hartford, Conn. 





J. Horace Strunk, a member of the editorial staff of the Lan- 
caster, Pa., New Era for the past six years, has been appointed 
alumni secretary at Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., where 
he was graduated as president of his class in 1931. He replaces 
Arthur A. Richmond, who has accepted an instructorship in his- 
tory at the University of Maine. 





Two new teachers have joined the faculty of the Noble and 
Greenough School, Dedham, Mass. John Ward Kimball, A.B., 
Harvard, 1953, is teaching science and mathematics. Manuel 
Davett Nadal, Jr., A.B., Hamilton, 1950, is teaching history, 
French, general science, and is coaching athletics, 

With the close of the school year in June, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard P, Lewis, for many years members of the Noble and 
Greenough School faculty, retired from active service, “Dick” 
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Lewis, a former end on one of Percy Haughton’s great Harvard 
teams, had joined the faculty in 1917, teaching history and 
Latin. For many years he was head coach in football, track, 
and baseball. Mrs. Lewis had served as dietitian and supervisor 
of housekeeping for more than twenty years. Both are deeply 
missed, but both are in excellent health after a summer of direct- 
ing their Canadian woods Camp Wabun. 

Mrs. Lewis’s duties have been taken over by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hume Weir, formerly an assistant in the business office. 

During the summer, Messrs. Grandin Wise and George K. 
Bird, Jr., of the faculty directed for the sixth year the Noble 
and Greenough Day Camp on the school grounds in Dedham, 
Mass. From late June to mid-August the camp provided work 
and play opportunities for an enrollment of approximately 180 
children aged five to fourteen. 





Headmaster Robert S. Lyle, The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C., announces the appointment of Harold M. 
Curtiss, Jr., as principal of the upper school, succeeding Orville 
W. Donnelly, who retired from his position as assistant to the 
headmaster in charge of upper school to enter the medical pro- 
fession this fall. Mr. Curtiss is a graduate of Harvard, who be- 
gan his teaching career at the Governor Dummer Academy at 
South Byfield, Mass. He was a teacher of Latin and history on 
the faculty of The Sidwell Friends School from 1946 to 1951. He 
returns now after two years of active duty with the Navy. 

Four other new members have been welcomed to the upper 
school faculty. Chemistry and biology will be taught by Mrs. 
Jesse L. Maury, who holds a Ph.B. from the University of Chicago 
and an M.A, from Teachers’ College of Columbia University. 
Mrs. Maury has had varied experience as a science teacher at 
Buxton Country Day School, Short Hills, N. J., and in the 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Maryland public schools, Corinne Rose- 
brook comes to Sidwell Friends as a teacher of Latin. She is a 
cum laude graduate and Phi Beta Kappa from Ohio Wesleyan 
University, has her Master’s degree from Columbia University, 
and has done graduate work at the University of Munich, Middle- 
bury College School of German, and the University of Colorado. 
Miss Rosebrook brings to her new assignment long experience 
and service in the Ohio public schools and at Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y. 

As teacher of physics and mathematics, the upper school 
faculty welcomes David Ward Saltus, who holds a Master’s 
degree from Harvard School of Education and has most recently 
been a member of the faculty at Bolles School, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Richard B. Wight joins the faculty as a teacher of French and 
Spanish. Mr. Wight received a Bachelor’s at Yale and formerly 
taught at Milwaukee Country Day School. He has also done 
graduate work at Middlebury College and Marquette University. 





Dr. Greville Haslam, headmaster of The Episcopal Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia, has announced several changes in the admin- 
istrative organization of the academy. James H. McK. Quinn 
has been appointed assistant headmaster in charge of public re- 
lations and executive secretary of the Academy Fund. Mr. 
Quinn will continue to direct the college guidance program. 
Robert G. Bispham, since 1937 a master in the middle school, 
has been appointed supervisor of the lower school and Wetherill 
House. Fitz Eugene Dixon, Jr., who has been director of ad- 
missions for ten years, will also assume the position of registrar, 
succeeding Charles S. Shinn, who retired in June after forty-six 
years of service to the academy. 

The Rev. James R. McDowell has been appointed chaplain 
of the academy, succeeding the Rev. J. Clemens Kolb. Mr. 
McDowell is a graduate of Randolph-Macon College, where he 


was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and Seabury Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

In the upper school, Randolph Stone, who has been executive 
secretary of the Academy Fund and director of public relations, 
will devote his full time to teaching mathematics and coaching 
various athletic teams. John A. Jarvis, for the past year acting 
supervisor of the lower school, will move to the upper school to 
teach Latin and English. He will continue to coach the varsity 
soccer team. Paul A. Dike will join the science department, 
succeeding Chase C. Atwood, who has resigned to pursue further 
graduate study. Mr. Dike is a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University, and has taught for six years at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Henry C. Daly, who received his A.B, and A.M. 
at the University of Pennsylvania, will become a member of the 
French department. 

Three new masters have been appointed in the middle school. 
Richard K. Barnes is a graduate of Haverford College and has 
done graduate work at Columbia University. Daniel S, Grubb 
is a graduate of Wheaton College, and has just completed his 
study for a Master’s degree. Bennet Harris received his Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s degrees at the University of Cincinnati. He 
has taught at that institution and Johns Hopkins University and 
has been in the United States Air Force. 

Corwith Cramer, Jr., will succeed Mr. Jarvis as a master in 
the lower school. Mr. Cramer is a graduate of Yale University, 
and has been an oceanographic observer for a Columbia Univer- 
sity expedition, a member of the United States Air Force, and 
an ensign in the United States Coast Guard Reserve. Gay Rife 
and Caroline Watson will also join the faculty of the lower 
school. Miss Rife, a graduate of the College of William and Mary, 
has taught at the Scenic Hills School, Springfield, Pa., and has 
done graduate work at Temple University. Miss Watson is a 
graduate of Mary Washington College and has done practice 
teaching at Melrose Hall and Maury School. 

Elsa H. Keller and Mrs, Kay McCulloch have been appointed 
to the faculty of Wetherill House. Miss Keller is a graduate of 
Wheelock College and has taught at Friends’ Central School and 
Miss Zara’s School. Mrs. McCulloch was graduated from Hood 
College and has taught at Media Friends School. She was also 
assistant to the Director of National Child Research, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





This fall eight new members joined the faculty of the Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., according to Dr. 
Howard L. Rubendall, headmaster. Dr. Charles Solms is the 
new medical director for both of the Northfield Schools, replac- 
ing Dr. Wilson F. Dodd, who has returned to the mission field 
in Turkey. Dr. Solms is a graduate of Mount Hermon School, 
Trinity College, and the University of Rochester, and has wide 
experience in private practice as a physician and surgeon. 

Three teachers have entered the English department. David 
C. Burnham returns after two years in the Marine Corps, spent 
largely in teaching English. David W. Hudson and Carl E. 
Stenberg also joined the department following graduation last 
spring from Williams College and Brown University, respec- 
tively. With degrees from the College of Wooster and Yale 
Divinity School, Charles Poling is teaching Bible and history. 

To the mathematics department has come John L. Sanborn, 
a University of New Hampshire alumnus who has been teaching 
the past two years at St. Paul’s School. Walter B. Spencer, Jr., 
a graduate of the school with degrees from Yale University and 
the University of Pittsburgh, has joined the teaching fraternity 
after ten years of work in industrial chemistry. Rodolphe Weber, 
a Swiss citizen on the permanent staff of the American Mission 
College at Assiut, Egypt, is spending a sabbatical year teaching 
French. 
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Robert Ward of Tacoma, Wash., has taken a position as in- 
structor in English, Bible, and mechanical drawing at the Stony 
Brook School, Stony Brook, L. I., for the school year 1953-54, 
Mr. Ward has received his B.S. degree from the University of 
Washington and his Th.M. degree at the Dallas Theological 
Seminary, Dallas, Texas. 

Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein, headmaster of the Stony Brook 
School, traveled in Germany and Switzerland during the past 
summer. While in Switzerland he attended the conference of 
the World Evangelical Fellowship, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Arthur Smith, chairman, held at St. George’s School, Clarens on 
Lake Geneva. At this conference Dr. Gaebelein was appointed 
secretary of a standing international committee to study the 
subject of the revelation and inspiration of the Scriptures. Dr. 
Gaebelein, as a delegate, represented the National Association 
of Evangelicals. 

Prior to his return home Dr. Gaebelein spent some time 
climbing in the Swiss and French Alps. On one ascent he was 
accompanied by Terray, a member of the famous Annapurna 
expedition. 

Dr. Gaebelein will be absent from the school during the fall 
term while completing the second half of his leave of absence 
which he started during the school year 1952-53. 





Ten new masters have been added to the faculty at The 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., making a total of 
more than eighty. The ten newly-arrived masters, many of 
whom have house duties, are John F. Coffin, III, graduate of 
Cornell, who will teach science; William C. Delaney, graduate of 
Princeton, who will teach mathematics; John K. Devlin, gradu- 
ate of St. Peter’s College and Fordham, who will teach science; 
Thomas J. Johnston, graduate of Harvard and the University 
of Pennsylvania, who will teach English; Henry C, Lynch, gradu- 
ate of Harvard, who will teach French; Robert Y. Nevius, gradu- 
ate of Princeton, Cornell and Georgetown, who will teach science; 
James P. Rizzo, graduate of the University of Rochester, who 
will teach mathematics; Frank H. Rouda, graduate of Harvard 
and Columbia, who will teach English; John A. Silver, Jr., gradu- 
ate of Princeton, who will teach English; Ralph W. Voorhees, 
graduate of Rutgers and New York University, who will be 
assistant business manager. 





Three new appointments have been made to the faculty of 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. Mrs. Kenneth C. Parker 
has been appointed librarian to replace Mrs. Charles Shons, who 
resigned to become librarian of the Watertown Public Library. 
Mrs, Parker is a graduate of Middlebury College, Vt. She was 
formerly dietitian at Friends Academy, Locust Valley, N. Y., 
and has taught in the remedial English department at Taft for 
several years. 

Stephen D. Condon, Corona del Mar, Calif., has joined the 
language department and is teaching French and Spanish. A 
graduate of Bowdoin College, he has just received his M.A. de- 
gree from Yale University, where he has been teaching French 
for the past two years. 

Russell B. Huff has been appointed to the art department. 
He attended the University of Wisconsin and studied art for 
four years at the Art Students’ League in New York. He taught 
art at East Side House, New York City for four years and is 
industrial instructor at the Southbury Training School. 

Three changes in administrative positions have also been 
made as of the first of July. Joseph I Cunningham is now assist- 
ant headmaster and will continue as head of the modern language 
department. Edwin C, Douglas becomes assistant to the head- 
master and continues as head of the mathematics department. 
Kenneth C,. Parker, director of public relations, has become ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Taft Alumni Association as well. 





New additions to the faculty of the five upper forms at the 
Hamden Hall Country Day School, New Haven, Conn., in- 
clude the following: 

Mrs. Janice C. Lewis, who received her B.A. and M.A. from 
Mount Holyoke College and who has worked there as a graduate 
assistant and for three years at Wellesley as an instructor in 
chemistry, is teaching physics and serving as one of the faculty 
advisers for Form V. 

Andrew Linn has joined the Hamden Hall faculty as instruc- 
tor in French and mathematics. Mr. Linn formerly taught 
French at the Marine Corps Institute in Washington and was a 
graduate student and part-time mathematics instructor at 
Pennsylvania State College. Mr. Linn, who received his Bache- 
lor’s degree from Amherst College, has spent a year studying at 
the Sorbonne and has also done graduate work at the University 
of Nottingham, Nottingham, England. 

Nancy L. Hudson, who has most recently taught at St. 
Margaret’s School, has assumed duties in both the English and 
French departments. Miss Hudson, a graduate of Bates College, 
has done graduate study at the University of Massachusetts. 
She and Mr. Linn will serve as co-advisers to Le Cercle Frangais 
of Hamden Hall. 

Thomas Roche, a graduate of Hamden Hall and Yale College 
(class of 1953), will assist in the Latin department. Mr. Roche 
will also sponsor the debating activities in the upper forms. 

Elliott F. Gauffreau, who has his Bachelor’s degree from 
Northeastern and his Master’s degree from Harvard, is teaching 
Spanish. Mr. Gauffreau, who comes to Hamden Hall from St. 
Andrew’s School, also coaches the varsity soccer team. 





Changes in the faculty of the Chestnut Hill Academy, 
Philadelphia, include Donald R. Hart, Jr., who is teaching 
modern languages in the senior school. Mr. Hart taught previ- 
ously at the Gunnery School in Washington, Conn., and Avon 
Old Farms, Avon, Conn. 

Basil R. Campbell, from the Nyack Junior School, Nyack, 
N. Y., Mrs. Shirley Pabst Griep, from the Jamesville, New York, 
High School; and Anthony Morris Zane are teaching in the 
junior school. Additions to the pre-school teachers are Susan 
Anderson, Susanne Nolde, and Mrs, Ezmee Whyte Rittenhouse, 





The Rev. John Crocker, headmaster of Groton School, 
Groton, Mass., announces the appointment of two new members 
to the faculty. 

Russell Scott Young takes the place in the French depart- 
ment of Ernst L. Loewenberg, who is on a year’s sabbatical 
leave of absence. Mr. Loewenberg, who teaches French and 
German, will spend the year in travel and study, chiefly in France 
and Germany. During the fall term he will give courses in the 
University Extension and lectures at the Pedagogical Institute 
of the University in Hamburg. During the winter he will at- 
tend lectures and seminars in Aix-en-Provence, and in the spring 
he plans to be in Israel and Turkey. Mr. Loewenberg will also 
gather material for the second volume of the German textbook 
which he has written in collaboration with James MacL. Hawkes, 
of the Groton modern languages department. 

Mr. Young did his undergraduate work at Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., and at St. Mary’s Seminary in 
Baltimore, where he was graduated magna cum laude. He re- 
ceived his M.A. in French from the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versité Laval, Quebec, Canada. In 1948, he was on the Ad- 
ministrative Staff of the Salzburg Seminar — an American School 
for European Students — as public relations man and liaison 
with the Military Government. In 1951, Mr. Young was con- 


tact man for a film crew in France and Switzerland and shooting 
documentaries on Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Dr, Karl Jung. In 
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1950 and 1951, he directed the choir and music at St. Charles’ 
School in New York City. 

Frank John Groten, Jr., fills the vacancy in the classics de- 
partment left by the retirement last June of Frederic DeVeau, 
outstanding scholar and teacher of Latin, Greek, and Ancient 
Civilization at Groton for the past twenty-eight years. Melvin 
Mansur has been appointed head of the department, a position 
held by Mr. DeVeau for the past fifteen years. 

Mr. Groten will teach Latin and Greek. He is a graduate of 
Montclair Academy and of Princeton University, where he re- 
ceived his A.B. degree in 1950. Mr. Groten continued his studies 
at Princeton in the classics department of the Graduate School 
from 1950 to 1953, and was awarded the Robbins and Page 
Fellowships. He received his A.M. degree in 1952. His previous 
teaching experience includes tutoring students in Greek at 
Princeton and teaching at the summer school of Tabor Academy. 

F. Philip Nash, head of the mathematics department, is back 
again after a year’s sabbatical leave of absence, which he spent 
in study at the University of London and travel in the British 
Isles and on the continent. 

Lawrence M, Noble, Latin teacher and Director of Admis- 
sions, returned last February after a half-year’s leave of absence, 
which was spent for the most part in travel and study in Italy 
and the Mediterranean area. 

Robert K. Jackson, who took Mr. Nash’s place in the mathe- 
matics department last year during the latter’s leave of absence, 
has accepted a position in the mathematics department of the 
Buckley Country Day School, Great Neck, Long Island. 

The Rev. Malcolm Strachan, school chaplain, and teacher 
of English and sacred studies, is on leave of absence for one year. 
He has joined the staff of the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion of the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Greenwich, Conn. 





New faculty members at the Woodstock Country School, 
Woodstock, Vt., are Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence H. Roberts, Jr., 
Christopher G. Stoneman, and Mr. and Mrs. Rockwell R. 
Stephens. Mr. and Mrs. Roberts will be in charge of the Linden 
Hill dormitory, and Mr. Roberts will teach algebra, general 
science, and physics. He is a graduate of Trinity College, °44, 
where he took his Master of Science degree in physics in 1950. 
Guernsey, Channel Islands, England,is the home of Mr. Stone- 
man, who took his B.A. (Honors) in Law at Cambridge Univer- 
sity in 1949. After two years of teaching in England he joined 
the faculty of Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass. 
At Woodstock he will teach English, Latin, and French. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephens were on the staff of the Putney School last 
year. Mrs. Stephens, a graduate of Smith College, took her M.A. 
in history at the University of Chicago. She has taught at the 
Winsor School in Boston and at Wellesley College, where she was 
an assistant professor of education. She will teach geography 
and American history. Mr. Stephens, in addition to being in 
charge of maintenance, will conduct courses in shop practice and 
mechanical drawing. 

He has for years been active in the development of skiing as 
an officer and director of the Eastern Amateur Ski Association 
and the National Ski Patrol. As only one teacher left the school 
last year (to work for his doctorate), these additions bring the 
teacher-student ratio to one to five. 





Croydon Hall Academy, Atlantic Highlands, N. J., an- 
nounces the appointment of William E. Coleman to the office of 
headmaster. Dr. John M. Carr, president of the school, has 


relinquished the duties of headmaster to assume the office of 
director of admissions, Francis E. Grimes has been appointed 
associate headmaster. 

Other new appointments made at the beginning of the school 
year were: Mrs, Nina Fields, Supervisor of the lower school; 
Frank Saladino, third grade; Raymond Hearns, fifth grade; 
William McArdle, sixth grade; Edward Madison, seventh grade. 





New faculty members at Moorestown Friends’ School, 
Moorestown, N. J., are as follows: 

Buell T. Gibbons, who attended the University of Hawaii and 
taught in the Maui Vocational School in Hawaii, is teaching 
manual training and helping with repair work. 

Irwin Heilner, who earned both his B.S. and his M.S, at 
Columbia University, and who has been music supervisor in the 
Clayton, N. J., High School, is the new music supervisor. 

Alfred L. Deyo, who taught at Moorestown Friends’ School 
for forty-one years, retired last June from his duties as assistant 
principal and teacher. The school rejoices that he has been 
willing to return to teach two classes this year. 





Ogden Miller, headmaster of The Gunnery, Washington, 
Conn., has announced the following appointments to the faculty: 

William Bailey, graduate of the College of William and Mary 
in 1947, will teach geology and mathematics. He comes to The 
Gunnery from Blair Academy. Mr. Bailey has completed a year 
of graduate study at William and Mary. 

Samuel Carter, graduate of Exeter and Yale, will teach Eng- 
lish and Latin and direct the glee club. He received his M.A. 
from Yale last June. 

Robert C. Day, who received his B.A. from the University of 
Delaware in 1949, will teach English and mathematics. Mr. 
Day taught for two years at the Greer School and has done 
graduate work at the University of Michigan. He has just com- 
pleted his second summer of study at Middlebury’s Bread Loaf 
School of English, leading to an M.A. in that field. Mr. Day 
will be faculty adviser to the News, published every three weeks 
by a staff of students, 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry M. Sturges return to the faculty after a 
year of study in Paris, as a result of which Mr. Sturges received 
his M.A, in French from Middlebury College. 





F. Richardson Hillier, of St. Andrew's School, Middletown, 
Del., embarked with his family this September for Rome, where 
he will spend a year’s sabbatical leave studying ancient history 
and working on a history textbook. His teaching post will be 
filled during his absence by Nolan Lushington, of New York 
City. Mr. Lushington received his B.A. at Columbia College 
and his Master’s degree in history at Columbia University. 
While at St. Andrew’s he will teach ancient and American 
history. 

Another member of the history department, James Ten 
Broeck, has accepted a teaching position at St. John’s, Houston, 
Tex. His successor as a permanent member of the St. Andrew’s 
faculty is George Buffington Weigand, Jr., of Palmyra, N. J. 
After receiving his B.A. from Gettysburg College in 1950, Mr. 
Weigand taught at Mercersburg and at the McTernan School, 
Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Weigand, in addition to teaching history 
and geometry, will be assistant coach of basketball and head 
coach of the St. Andrew’s baseball team. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nans1 Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


THE ARGUMENT WITH THE BOOK 


The French writer, Jean Guehenno, has recently 
written in Le Figaro of the dangerous invasion of the 
schools by film, disk, radio, and television. Though 
we listen and look en masse, he says, we cannot think 
well or read well except alone. Children should be 
taught how to be alone, how to read and to think 
alone, how to choose, how to become each himself. 
“Et que le débat, dans le coin d’une chambre, d'un 
adolescent avec un livre, et a2 propos de ce livre, avec 
lui-meme, reste longtemps encore l'image la plus exacte 
de notre civilisation.” To induce in the corner of a 
room the argument of the adolescent with a book 
and, through the book with herself: that is the purpose 
of the Katherine Leys Reading Room at The Shipley 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. This room is the result of 
a memorial fund administered by a committee repre- 
senting faculty, parents, alumnae, and students. Here 
girls read for pleasure and even listen, in the alcove 
formed by the archway, each alone with earphones, 
to recordings of poetry and drama. Miss Leys was 
Dean of the school, and for many years a teacher of 
English. In her honor, also, a generous special gift 
is being used to buy books for girls from twelve to 
fifteen. 


Seniors at Shipley have in the Reading Room a 
shelf of their own of books bought according to a long 
standing custom. Each girl pays a current book fee 
of one dollar. She usually subscribes also to the New 
York Times Book Review. From its weekly scrutiny 
the girls choose books to buy. The Country Book 
Shop in Bryn Mawr is well-stocked and promptly 
cooperative. There buyers, who might be shy to 
browse freely if they were not making a purchase, 
find the book of their choice, and come upon many 
others they might not otherwise see or hold in the 
hand. Last year books bought ranged from Mr. 
White’s account of the training of his hawk to schol- 
arly criticism of Shaw and Hemingway. For the 
current year the books belong to the senior class; at 
the end of the year they are given by the class to the 
school library. 


A second fund, in memory of a member of the 
class of 1941, is steadily increasing for the purchase of 
books for the youngest children in the school — the 
children of the pre-school. 


English classes in the tenth grade are using for a 
second year, because of its power to develop young 
readers by the variety, scope, and quality of its 


articles, The Listener, the weekly magazine of the 
B.B.C. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY FOR SENIORS 


The Riverdale Country School for Girls, River- 
dale, New York City, has increased its program of in- 
dependent study for seniors considerably in recent 
years. The system aims at preparing girls in their 
last secondary school year for an easier transition to 
methods of college study. In seeking to avoid as 
much as possible a duplication of college work, the 
school emphasizes that the methods and techniques 
of independent study learned are more important than 
the actual subject matter concerned. The success of 
the program is attested to by the replies to question- 
naires sent by the school to many alumnae currently 
attending college. 


The different departments have contributed to the 
success of the program by scheduling their final ex- 
aminations one month early and by allowing the sen- 
iors one day per week away from school to engage in 
independent work in the subject of their greatest in- 
terest. In addition, the senior classes during the last 
month of school are held only one or two days per 
week in each subject, allowing the girls extra time for 
their individual projects, for independent reading, and 
for visits to museums, libraries, and art galleries ac- 
cording to a program set up by the faculty. The 
students are required to submit oral and written re- 
ports on the work accomplished away from school. 

The English department has a somewhat different 
arrangement in its requirement of a source theme 
from seniors. An agreement has been made with 
both the New York City and Yonkers Public Libraries 
for the girls to be permitted to conduct their research 
at these locations. Frequently girls have chosen to 
write source themes on subjects other than those cov- 
ered in English courses. Among the topics selected 
last year were Oscar Wilde, Embryology, Michel- 
angelo, Villon, F. D. Roosevelt, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Merchandising, Cancer, and Aristotle and T. S. Eliot 
on Poetry. 

A special French seminar of three class periods a 
week, placing great emphasis on French literature 








ATTENTION, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS! 


We need more news from girls’ schools. Please appoint 
“Bulletin Correspondents” and urge them to send in news 
of your activities. Study these pages and see the kind of 
stories we publish, then send your news — each story 
typed, double-spaced, on a separate sheet, please — to 
Miss Nansi Pugh, The Brearley School, 610 E. 83rd St., 
New York 28, before December 1, February 15, and 
April 1. 
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and independent reading, and the school’s courses in 
music and art history are also considered part of the 
program because of their emphasis on independent 
work, 

An introduction to the seminar method of study 
is afforded by participation in the honors course, open 
to about one-quarter of the senior class, selected on 
the basis of high academic standing and interest shown 
in advanced study. This group meets with similarly 
selected seniors from the Riverdale Country School 
for Boys approximately twenty times during the year 
for discussions led by a faculty member from one of 
the two schools or an outside guest. 

Further introduction to the ways of college study 
is made possible by the absence of proctors for senior 
examinations and by a plan of voluntary afternoon 
study halls, during which senior girls may study by 
themselves or in groups in the senior lounge. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The Grosse Pointe Country Day School, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., has been extremely 
fortunate in the exchange students who have come to 
its junior class through the American Field Service 
Association. Both Irmeli Ahomaki, who came last 
year from Finland, and Christiana Seeber from Aus- 
tria, who is at school this year, are girls of ability and 
charm. They have been forthright in both their 
appreciation and their criticism of the United States, 
and through their different points of view have helped 
to widen the scope of class discussions. 

The school has arranged a program of studies de- 
signed to provide as much information as possible on 
the American heritage to supplement what the girls 
learn through the experience of living in an American 
community. This has the added advantage of spread- 
ing the influence of the exchange student throughout 
the upper school, for civics, American literature, and 
American history are given in different grades. 





Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., is planning to 
bring from France, for the academic year 1954-1955, 
a student from the Collége de Jeune Filles in Provins, 
the school affiliated with Lincoln under the American 
Friends Service Committee. A sale for raising money 
for this purpose and for the relief work of the school 
was held on October 16. 


GROWTH AND EXPANSION 
A new addition to the campus of Mount Vernon 
Seminary and Junior College, Washington, D. C., 
is the President’s house, which is nearing completion 
and should be ready for occupancy by November of 
this year. It is the gift of the first alumna trustee. 
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Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., is enjoying 
two fine, all-weather tennis courts, the gift of the 
very active and generous Fathers’ Association. 





The Mary A. Burnham School, Northampton, 
Mass., announces the construction of a new Art 
Studio during the summer. 





According to a recent announcement by Mrs. 
Alexander Stewart Phinney, Principal, The Knox 
School will move from Cooperstown, N. Y., to Smith- 
town, Long Island, in June 1954. 

For the past thirty-four years the school has leased 
the Otsega Hotel property in Cooperstown, but to 
mark fifty years of service in the field of independent 
school education, the board of trustees and alumnae 
purchased the spacious La Rosa Estate at Smithtown, 
on Stony Brook Harbor, about fifty miles from Man- 
hattan, where a program of education can be de- 
veloped, not possible in a rented building. 

The main house of sixty rooms and four other 
houses and buildings are being reconditioned for ed- 
ucational purposes and will be ready for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary in June 1954. A huge barn is to be 
converted into an administrative building, gymna- 
sium, and little theater. 

Sports are an integral part of the Knox Program. 
Riding will continue to be a major sport, for the prop- 
erty has twenty-two stables and paddocks, while the 
new location will permit the school to add sailing to 
its already outstanding program. 

Although primarily a boarding school, Knox will 
enroll day students in September 1954, in order to 
meet the educational needs of local girls who desire 
individual attention and thorough, intensive training 
for college entrance. A summer tutoring school is 
planned for June 1954. ' 


SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 

The Lincoln School, Providence, R. I, an- 
nounces that the Rhode Island Radcliffe College Club 
awarded its honor scholarship to Edith Ann Grossman 
of the class of 1953. 

Another member of that class, Carolyn Ruth 
Sawyer, received the All Country Honor Scholarship 
awarded by Mount Holyoke College to the student 
who had the highest entrance records. 


AUTUMN PILGRIMAGES 
Continuing the custom of previous years, Dr. Mil- 
dred Prince, head of the English department of The 
Mary A. Burnham School, Northampton, Mass., 
has arranged a series of “autumn pilgrimages.” These 
trips, taken on the first four Saturdays of the fall 
term, give students the opportunity to visit various 








historic and literary spots that characterize New 
England. 

The first tour is taken to the Colonial village at 
Sturbridge, where processes and manners of seven- 
teenth-century America are reproduced with accuracy 
and charm. The second trip is to Cambridge, visit- 
ing Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges, the Longfellow 
House, and the Agassiz Museum. In the afternoon 
the girls see the Paul Revere House, Bunker Hill 
Monument, and the Charlestown Navy Yard, return- 
ing home via Wellesley College. 

Longfellow’s Wayside Inn at Concord is the des- 
tination of the third tour. Other historical spots seen 
in Concord include Hawthorne’s home, Sleepy-Hollow 
Cemetery, Emerson’s home and the Battle Monu- 
ment. The last trip, “A Tour of the Four Colleges,” 
is designed to give the girls a glimpse of campus life 
at Smith, Mount Holyoke, Amherst, and the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Margaret Taft of the English department of The Shipley 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., has left teaching to become Mrs. Theo- 
bald F. Clark. Her classes are being taught by two part-time 
teachers who have been members of the staff before: Mrs. James 
Riely and Mrs. Matthias A. Shaaber. Mrs. Riely has taught 
English at Shipley at various times in all grades from the fifth 
through the twelfth, as well as classes at Bryn Mawr College. 
She is an Elizabethan scholar with a B.Litt. from Oxford and a 
Ph.D. conferred upon her last June by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This brings the number of Doctors of Philosophy on the 
staff up to five, with degrees in economics, history, English, 
German, and philosophy. Mrs. Shaaber will teach two classes; 
it is hoped that she may once again persuade her husband, the 
editor of the Variorum Henry IV, Part 2, to speak to the students 
about Shakespeare. Mlle. Georgette Galland, the head of the 
French department, on class night in June was decorated with 
the French academic palms by M. Charles Blondeau, the French 
consul in Philadelphia, representing the French Government. 
Mrs, Charles Paine has come from The Brearley School to teach 
the second grade. 





The Brearley School of New York announces with regret 
the sudden death in August of one of its ablest and most loved 
teachers, Elinor Vernon Hollis. 

Miss Hollis had been a member of the Brearley faculty since 
1938 and head of the department of mathematics for fourteen 
years, 

“‘Mathematics possesses not only truth, but supreme beauty”’: 
this quotation was chosen by a graduating class to convey the 
essence of Miss Hollis’s teaching. A scholarly mathematician, 
she had an abiding interest in the exposition of her subject. In 
her work she was a perfectionist; her standards of achievement 
for her pupils were high, and she was able to instill in them her 
ideals and rectitude of purpose. She was an adventurous in- 
Structor, ready to experiment with timing in the mathematics 
courses or to correlate her teaching with that of other school sub- 
jects when it was possible and wise. 

Weaving and painting were her most recent interests. She 
was an invaluable member of the Faculty Finance Committee; 
she will be remembered for the amazing feats she performed with 





the Brearley schedule, endeavoring to give to each teacher and 
pupil in this large, complicated school, the program of her choice. 
From time to time she would declare that because of the pressure 
of many duties and responsibilities, she was totally unprepared 
for the day’s teaching work. Events proved, however, that her 
disorganization was frequently more ordered than the organiza- 
tion of others, 





The Brearley School announces the following appointments 
to its faculty: 

Ninalee Allen, A.B., Sarah Lawrence College; Bank Street 
School; Art Students League. Formerly at Church of All Na- 
tions, Day Care Nursery. Miss Allen is studio assistant and 
teacher of art. 

Mrs. Richard T. Arndt, Licencé d’Anglais, Dijon, France; 
Bryn Mawr College. Formerly at The Baldwin School and Bryn 
Mawr College. Mrs. Arndt teaches French. 

Beatrice Bartlett, A.B., Smith College; formerly teacher at 
the Bryn Mawr School. Miss Bartlett is teaching history. 

Marinette Dudinot, Certificat de fin d’Etudes, Cours Ravier; 
formerly taught at Cours Ravier, Lyon. Mlle. Dudinot teaches 
French. 

Mrs. Ashton Dunn, A.B., Vassar College, returns to Brearley, 
where she was formerly librarian, to teach arithmetic and serve 
as assistant in Class V. 

Ann Grant, Nova Scotia Normal School, A.B., Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, Bryn Mawr College, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. Miss Grant returns to Brearley, where she had taught 
from 1939-42 and from 1949-51, to teach mathematics. Her 
other past experience includes teaching at St. Hilda’s School, 
Calgary, Alberta; Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis.; Miss Fine’s 
School, Princeton, N. J.; and work in the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Georgianna Hale, B.S., Wheelock College; formerly at Under- 
wood School, Newton, Mass, Miss Hale teaches Class III AB. 

Mrs. Robert Hivnor, A.B., Bennington College, M.A., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; formerly assistant to the director of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Theatre. Mrs. Hivnor will coach dramatics, 

Josephine E. Horner, A.B., Mount Holyoke College, Columbia 
University; formerly at The Calhoun School, New York City. 
Miss Horner teaches mathematics. 

Mrs, John P. Howe, A.B., University of Chicago; formerly at 
The Potomac School, Washington, D. C., and The Calhoun 
School. Mrs. Howe is a teacher of mathematics, 

Mrs, Edmund Kostka, A.B., Liceo Umberto, D.Litt., Univer- 
sity of Rome, Fordham University; formerly at the Liceo del 
Sacro Cuore, Rome, and Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Kostka teaches Latin and Greek. 

Denise Mangravite, Brearley alumna, A.B., Radcliffe College. 
Miss Mangravite teaches Latin and Greek. 

Mrs, Robert A. Stull, A.B., Barnard College, M.A., Teachers 
College, Columbia; formerly at Agnes Russell Center, Teachers 
College, Columbia. Mrs. Stull is an assistant in psychology. 

Louise L. White, B.M., Converse College, M.M., Syracuse 
University; formerly conductor, Men’s Glee Club, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, assistant conductor, Syracuse University Chorus; form- 
erly at Church of the Ascension, New York City, and private 
voice teacher, Miss White will be choral director. 

In addition to the above, twelve student teachers were ap- 
pointed to the faculty. 





Lincoln School of Providence, R. I., and its science de- 
partment, as well as Miss Gifford, are honored in the award 
made on April 23, 1953, by the Brown Chapter of the Society 
of the Sigma Xi to “‘an outstanding teacher of science in the 
public, parochial, or private secondary schools of Rhode Island.” 

The committee appointed to make the proper recommenda- 
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tion for this award consists of one representative of the Brown 
Chapter of the Sigma Xi as chairman, one representative of the 
schools, and one of the general public. The Committee was 
unanimous in naming Dorothy Westgate Gifford in charge of 
science at Lincoln School as the recipient of this great honor and 
an honorarium of fifty dollars. 

The award was made at a dinner before the public Sigma Xi 
lecture. Invited to the dinner were twelve secondary school sci- 
ence teachers who were considered worthy of honorable mention. 





The Riverdale Country School for Girls, Riverdale, New 
York City, announces four changes in its faculty and staff as it 
commences its nineteenth year. As the instructor of music, Jean 
Hunter, a graduate of the University of Rochester in 1948 and 
a recipient of a Master’s degree in 1951 from Columbia Univer- 
sity, will direct the choral music and offer private lessons in 
piano. Miss Hunter has taught at the Eldred Central School, 
Eldred, N. J., and the Hartridge School in Plainfield, N. J. Mrs. 
Kathryn M. Jones has joined the faculty as a teacher of social 
studies and English after having taught in Palm Springs, Calif., 
and San Anselmo, Calif. Mrs. Jones is a graduate from Ohio 
Wesleyan and has done work at the University of California and 
the University of Southern California. Returning after a year 
of study and travel in Europe, Isabel Padro-Valiente will teach 
Spanish. Miss Padro has been with the Riverdale School for 
Girls for seven years. 





Anne Wellington, headmistress, and Clemewell Lay, co- 
headmistress of Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., announce 
the appointment of twenty new members of the faculty and staff 
this fall. 

There are two new faculty members in the art department, 
Pamela Huse of Chevy Chase, Md., and Harriette B. Sibley of 
Bennington, Vt., a graduate last June of the Rhode Island School 
of Design. Miss Huse, too, received the degree of B.F.A. from 
the Rhode Island School of Design, and studied ceramics at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts in Washington, D. C. She has 
been an instructor in ceramics at the Ceramic Guild of Bethesda 
Studio at Bethesda, Md., and was a ceramist at John Butler 
Pottery in Ossipee, N. H. She has also served as an illustrator 
in the Visual Aids Division of the Office of the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

In the department of English there are three new members, 
Annette Busse of St. Louis, Katherine Thatcher Clugston of 
Chebeague Island, Me., and Jane Colville of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Miss Busse received her B.A. degree from Barnard College last 
June. Miss Clugston, a graduate of Wells College, received her 
M.A. degree from Radcliffe College. She has done further study 
at the Yale Drama School and in Europe under the auspices of 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. She has taught at both Wells and 
Cedar Crest Colleges. Miss Colville received her B.A. from 
Wilson College and her M.A. from Columbia University. 

Joan Bentinck-Smith of Boston is a new addition to the his- 
tory department. She received both her B.A. and M.A. from 
Radcliffe College and did further study at Hyannis State Teach- 
ers College. She is a former faculty member of the Waynflete 
School in Portland, Me. z 

Two new members of the Latin department are Joyce Eliza- 
beth Mann of Hampton Beach, N. H., who graduated from 
Radcliffe College last June, and Elizabeth Spencer Riley of 
Bethlehem, Pa. Miss Riley graduated from Radcliffe and re- 
ceived her M.A. degree from Cornell University. She has taught 
at Potomac School in McLean, Va. 

Lawrence Warren Boothby of Weston, Vt., joins the mathe- 
matics and science departments at Emma Willard this fall. A 
graduate of Reed College, he received the E.S.M.D.T. degree 


from Tulane University. Mr. Boothby has taught at Metairie 
Park Country Day School in New Orleans, Milton Academy 
Girls’ School in Milton, Mass., and Putney School in Putney, Vt. 

Russel] F. Locke, Jr., of Port Credit, Ontario, Canada, is a 
new member of the music department. He received both the 
B.S. and the M.A. degrees from Harvard University, and did in- 
dependent study in Paris as a Harriet Hale Wooley Scholar. Mr. 
Locke has been assistant professor of music at Bowdoin College. 

Jeanne Farrar of Bridgeport, Conn., is a new member of the 
department of religion. She graduated from Albertus Magnus 
College and last June received the degree of M.R.E. from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

Ruth Avis Dodge of Pawlet, Vt., joins the science faculty 
this fall. She is a graduate of Middlebury College, where she 
also received her M.S., and she received her M.A. from Syracuse 
University. She has done further study at Harvard University, 
Hartwick College, George Washington University, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Miss Dodge has taught at Oneonta and 
Johnstown High Schools. 





Dr. Abbie R. Caverly has joined the faculty of the Low- 
Heywood School, Stamford, Conn., as teacher of history. Dr. 
Caverly received her A.B. from Mt. Holyoke College and her 
doctorate from Yale University. She taught formerly at Kath- 
arine Gibbs School in New York City. 

Parke S. Barnard, a graduate of the Yale School of Music, 
has assumed the direction of the junior and senior glee clubs. 
The music in the lower school is this year in charge of Anita 
Darling, a graduate of the Dalcroze School of Music, who comes 
to Low-Heywood from Miss Thomas’s School in Rowayton, Conn. 

The dramatics department too has a new director in Mrs. 
Maurice Reis of the Silvermine Guild of Artists. 

Mrs. Charles A. Burton, who received her A.B. from Wheaton 
College, has joined the faculty of the lower school as third grade 
teacher. 





The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., is happy to wel- 
come among its new staff members four who have lived and 
worked in other countries: Jean Nichol (B.A., McGill University) 
comes from the principalship of the Anglo-American School in 
Athens to teach general subjects in the lower school. She was 
previously headmistress of Weston School in Montreal and later 
assistant dean of Johnson Hall, Columbia University. Evelyn 
Bookle, who teaches Latin, has an M.A. from Dublin University 
and has traveled and studied in Italy; Caroline Cripps, M.B.E. 
(M.A., Cambridge University) comes from the British Civil 
Service to be Executive Secretary; and Mary Stillman (A.B., 
Columbia University), who teaches mathematics, has returned 
recently from Central Europe, where her husband had a govern- 
ment appointment. 





Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, D. C., welcomes 
several new members to the faculty this fall. Mrs. Charles Lowry, 
who joins the history department, was an undergraduate at 
Mount Holyoke and obtained her M.A. at Radcliffe and her Ph.D. 
at Oxford University. Louise Goold did both graduate and 
undergraduate work at George Washington University and is 
teaching English and mathematics. Carol M. Siedler, instructor 
in Latin, was graduated from the College of New Rochelle, took 
an M.A. at Columbia University and has continued graduate 
studies at Fordham. Two new members of the physical education 
department are Barbara Gilmore and Sheila Mills. Miss Gilmore 
attended the University of New Hampshire as an undergraduate 
and has done graduate work at New York University. Miss 
Mills studied at Bedford Physical Training College in Bedford, 
England. 
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Springside School, Philadelphia, opened this year with 
the largest enrollment in its history. Three new members have 
joined the faculty of the upper school. Florence Bourgeois, who 
is teaching mathematics and science, is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege and has an M.A. from Columbia. She has taught at The 
Agnes Irwin School and Oak Lane Country Day School. Gwen- 
dolyn Coney, A.B., Earlham College, who has been on the faculty 
of Moorestown Friends School, is teaching English, social studies, 
and music. Herbert G. Stinson, teacher of French and Latin, 
graduated from Juniata College and received his M.A. at Middle- 
bury. His experience includes teaching at The Clark School, 
Hanover, N. H., and at Westtown School. 





Mrs. Weske, teacher of Bible at the Lincoln School of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has a year’s leave of absence, and her place is being 
taken by Mrs. Robert C. Gwin, Jr. 

Louise Kachel, B.A., Chicago University, with graduate study 
at Chicago and the University of Mexico, is teaching history in 
the ninth and tenth grades. She has recently worked with the 
American Friends Service Committee in Mexico. 

Carolyn Preble, B.S. in physical education, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, will do work in physical 
education. 





The Spence School, New York City, is wholly a day school 
or the first time this year. Since there is no longer a resident 


department, several spacious new classrooms and offices have 
been installed. New appointments to 


the faculty are as 
follows: 


Mrs. Russell Bourne (Wheelock, 1953), assistant in the art 
department, lower school; Patricia R. Brown (Sweet Briar, 1949), 
assistant teacher in Class II; the Rev. Albert B. Buchanan 
(Oberlin), now of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church, former 
chaplain at Mount Hermon School, who has taught at Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, will come to the school once a week to 
instruct the seniors in comparative religion; Elizabeth Connor 
(Bryn Mawr, 1950), former teacher of mathematics at Northrop 
Collegiate School, Minneapolis, recently in the Validity Studies, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, will teach mathematics 
in the middle and upper schools; Mary Dillon (Spence alumna, 
Vassar, 1953), assistant in kindergarten; Mrs. John D. Gray (Rad- 
cliffe, 1937), former teacher at The Brearley School, librarian; 
Barbara Ann Lewis (Smith, 1946, University of Paris, Columbia, 
A.M., 1953), former assistant research librarian with Campbell- 
Ewald Advertising Agency, also at the American Embassy in 
Paris, later teacher at the Bentley School, will teach history in 
the middle and upper schools; Barbara Ann McDonald (North- 
western, 1948; Columbia, A.M., 1951), former hostess at the Em- 
bassy at Tel Aviv, former teacher at Miss Hewitt’s Classes, will 
teach history in the middle and upper schools; Mrs. Laurie Sea- 
man (Swarthmore, 1953), assistant in the physical education de- 
partment. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A COURSE IN WOODSMANSHIP 

At Fay School, Southboro, Mass., a new “‘course” 
was given during the school year 1952-1953. Its offi- 
cial title was ““An Experience In Woodsmanship, In- 
cluding Survival Techniques.” The school is situated 
in a semi-rural town surrounded by many acres of un- 
cultivated woods, the owners of which were willing 
to have them used for the “‘class,” under proper super- 
vision. The woodsmanship experience successfully 
turned into constructive channels the interest which 
so many young boys feel in the outdoors. 

The instructor was a local businessman named 
Robert N. Mechlin, a licensed Maine guide, and a 
former Scoutmaster. He began by drawing up a 
prospectus of the “Woodsmanship Experience,” and 
at the end of the year he typed a log of each of the 
twenty-three Saturday afternoons he spent with the 
group, and also of the overnight camping trip that 
climaxed the season. A charge of $12.50 for the year 
was made to each boy, or to his parents. 

The following main areas of experience were in- 
cluded: camping techniques, fish and wild life, fores- 
try, and weather. Camping techniques included prac- 
tical experience with fires, food, clothing, packs, shel- 
ter, compass, maps, knots, knife-hatchet-saw, fire- 
places, safety, planning, and what to do if lost. 
Forestry paid attention to the United States as well 
as to New England, and included protection, local 


trees, animals, spotting trails, and stalking. Fish and 
wildlife included local fish, animals, birds, fly-tying, 
and casting techniques. The study of weather in- 
cluded a simple weather chart, weather in the woods, 
weather in the city, some facts about weather, and 
probable predictions (!). Demonstrations of sling 
shot, rifle, bow, and knife were also given. 

Copies of the log were given to each woodsman at 
the end of the season. Among many others, there 
were writeups of Operation Kindle, Operation Lean-to, 
Operation Snowball, Operation Tautline, Operation 
Sirloin, Operation Gypsy, and Operation Bivouac. 
Here is the log of Operation Hawkeye: 

“Review of knots, fire safety, supply items for overnight camp. 
Nate and I each took a group for stalking training. My group 
protected campsite and Nate’s group attempted to pass their 
lines and reach campsite. One boy got through. Three of Nate’s 
boys used extraordinary skill in stalking and several of my group 
were criticized for roaming. Techniques of stalking and silent, 
wary ambush were explained and used to good advantage by 
both sides.” 

As this quotation indicates, Mr. Mechlin had suc- 
ceeded in arousing so much interest among the twenty- 
five boys in his group that he was eventually compelled 
to employ an assistant. 

Let us pray that the time may never come when 
atomic attack or invasion will require Americans to 
learn “Survival Techniques.” Meanwhile, however, 
a project such as this provides a fascinating experi- 
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ence in the present which should throw light upon the 
pioneering past of our country. The boys in the 
woodsmanship group were genuinely enthusiastic 
about it and are looking forward to its continuation 
this year. 


GROWTH AND EXPANSION 


The opening of the forty-seventh year of the 
Polytechnic Elementary and Junior High School, 
Pasadena, Calif., found the school’s facilities increased 
by the completion of two additional units in the build- 
ing program inaugurated a year and a half ago. A 
new entrance, with off-street loading and parking 
areas, gave promise of easing traffic problems for 
patrons and staff, while new tennis courts provided 
improved sports opportunities for older students. 





The East Woods School, Oyster Bay, Long Is- 
land, is entering upon its eighth year with the addi- 
tion of a ninth grade, which will comprise its first 
graduating class. ; 

The facilities of the school were increased during 
the summer by the completion of the final two class- 
rooms in the school building, and by the renovation 
of the office, kitchen, and pantry. In process of con- 
struction are a new gymnasium, including dining 
room, art room, shop, and stage, and a new field 
development, which will expand the school’s athletics 
facilities by the addition of four playing fields. The 
introduction of girls’ field hockey to the school’s ath- 
letics program is an innovation this year. 





To contain the constantly increasing enrollment, 
The Fenn School, Concord, Mass., added two new 
classrooms in the summer of 1953 and is planning to 
build a gymnasium in connection with the celebration, 
in the spring of 1954, of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the school. 





Fay School, Southboro, Mass., has completed the 
construction of a new one-acre riding ring and the re- 
modeling of two barns for the purpose of expanding 
its horsemanship program. The school, which em- 
ploys a full-time riding instructor, maintains a string 
of six horses and ponies, selected for size, disposition, 
and performance. In addition to ring work, the school 
offers trail riding over six miles of wooded ground. 

A riding club meets regularly, during which time 
a series of integrated lectures and films serves to 
supplement current instruction and further the boys’ 
knowledge of horses and riding. 

To accommodate the increasing number of day 
pupils, the school has purchased a twelve-passenger 
Dodge station wagon, in addition to its recently ac- 
quired forty-eight-seat bus. In addition to trans- 


porting day boys, both of these vehicles are used for 
athletics contests and trips to nearby places of interest. 

Also installed this summer were a new classroom 
and an audio-visual laboratory incorporating a “‘day- 
time” screen, a combination filmstrip and slide pro- 
jector, a library of approximately four hundred film- 
strips, a balopticon, and two tape recorders. 

The filmstrips cover almost all subject areas and 
form levels. Masters will also show personal slides 
taken on world tours. 

The balopticon permits the projection of mounted 
pictures, student’s papers, and book pages, to allow 
ready study by an entire class. 

The “daytime” screen is a specially treated and 
constructed unit that gives a clear picture in normal 
classroom light, thereby allowing pupils to take notes 
without loss of time or ventilation while pictures are 
being shown. 

Among their other uses, the tape recorders will be 
utilized for practice in public speaking, dramatics, and 
the pronunciation of foreign languages. 

The nearby auditorium is equipped with a 16-mm. 
sound projector and screen. Mose of the films shown 
are received on free loan from commercial firms. 
Films are shown for both academic teaching and ath- 
letics training. The sports teams have profited im- 
mensely from the many excellent films available. A 
modern television set in the main building is used for 
educational purposes. The motion picture projector 
and television set balance the school’s well-rounded 
program of audio-visual aids to its pupils. 


CHASE SCHOOL OPENS IN CALIFORNIA 


This October Mrs. C. Thurston Chase, Jr., an- 
nounces the opening of Chase School, a boarding 
school for younger boys at Thousand Palms, Calif. 
For the past twenty-six years Mrs. Chase has worked 
with her husband, C. Thurston Chase, Jr., in develop- 
ing Eaglebrook School in Deerfield, Mass. 


Recently when New England winters threatened 
her health, Mrs. Chase found recovery in a desert 
climate at Thousand Palms. There, continuing her 
life’s work in education for younger boys, she began 
a new school. 

The location of the school is one which provides a 
healthful climate in a setting of great beauty. Half 
way between Palm Springs and Indio on the beautiful 
Old Bell Ranch in the agricultural Coachella Valley, 
the school looks out upon the snow-capped peaks of 
San Gorgonio and San Jacinto to the west, and upon 
the San Bernardino Mountains and the Santa Rosas 
to the north and south. A short distance eastward is 
the Salton Sea. 


School life will be vigorous ranch life in an atmos- 
phere free from strain. The environment is full of 
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unusual opportunities for the study of science, na- 
ture, and agriculture. While the purposes of Mrs. 
Chase and her faculty will be to uphold the highest 
scholastic standards, equivalent to those of New Eng- 
land independent schools, the use of environment and 
experience will be an important part of training in all 
academic subjects. Exploration of the nearby desert 
and mountains will yield up geologic information. 
Resort to the Spanish speaking communities in the 
neighborhood will aid in language instruction. Parker 
Dam and the irrigation of the Imperial Valley by 
Colorado River water offer valuable introductions to 
the study of geography. Parents have been instructed 
not to provide their sons with spending money. Each 
Chase School boy will be expected to grow one vege- 
table to supply the ranch table, and will be paid for 
his produce. Under irrigation, the desert soil yields 
bountiful harvests. 

Chase School opens this fall for boarding students 
from the first through the eighth grades, with a 
faculty drawn from both east and west. 

Colonel and Mrs. Thomas K. Fisher have been 
granted a leave of absence from Eaglebrook to assist 
Mrs. Chase in the new school. Colonel Fisher, for the 
last six years dean and head of the English depart- 
ment at Eaglebrook, will be the director of scholastic 
studies at the California school. Mrs. Fisher will be 
in charge of the school office and of special testing. 

Chase School begins with a 110-acre campus, in- 
cluding the heart of the Old Bell Ranch. The 10,000 
square foot school building has won an architectural 
award for the remodeling that has converted it to 
classrooms, library, dining room, kitchen and sleep- 
ing quarters, all in ranch style. The adobe ranch 
house will be the social center and faculty residence. 
A swimming pool and unlimited artesian water supply 
are among the initial assets. Numerous cottages and 
barns, including much shop equipment, and facilities 
for riding and all sports are also a part of the school. 
Skiing is possible only an hour away. 


THURSTON CHASE CONTINUES 
AT EAGLEBROOK 


Chase School, described above, is owned and op- 
erated by the Desert Educational Foundation, the 
California non-profit corporation whose trustees in- 
clude educators and supporters of education from 
both east and west. C. Thurston Chase, who is presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, has worked closely with 
his wife in the planning and development of the new 
school. He continues and will continue as head- 
master of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., 
which has been his life’s work. 

The unique and unusual arrangement that finds 
Mr. and Mrs. Chase pursuing their talent and inter- 
est in education for younger boys on opposite coasts 


of the continent developed out of circumstances that 
required Mrs. Chase to live in an arid climate. Three 
years of desert winters, through which Mrs. Chase re- 
covered her health, confirmed the advice of physicians 
that she spend as much time as possible in a desert 
climate and led to the new enterprise. Mr. Chase 
will spend Christmas and Easter holidays in Cali- 
fornia, while Mrs. Chase will come East for the sum- 
mers, at which times she hopes to maintain her close 
contacts with Eaglebrook. 

The ties between the two schools may well en- 
courage a valuable interchange of thinking and broad- 
ening experience between New England and the 
Southwest. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The students and faculty of St. Thomas Choir 
School, New York City, are enjoying the unique ex- 
perience of living in a residential hotel while attend- 
ing school. Until completion of the new $500,000 
school residence, which is being erected at 117-123 
West 55th Street, living quarters and dining facilities 
are being provided in the Great Northern Hotel. The 
new building, scheduled to be completed in January 
1954, will be connected by an aerial ramp from the 
rear to the classrooms and gymnasium, which were 
constructed in 1938 on the opposite side of the block 
at 114-116 West 56th Street. 





As a fund raising project, a group of parents of the 
East Woods School, Oyster Bay, Long Island, ran 
a program early in September consisting of a combined 
exhibition of paintings by Mrs. Quentin Roosevelt 
and a talk on South Africa by an Englishman, Sidney 
Butler. Two hundred residents of the area, parents, 
and other invited guests, attended. 








HEADS OF LOWER SCHOOLS! 

On Thursday evening, March 4, just preceding the 
SEB’s 28th Annual Conference, a special dinner meeting 
will be held at Collegiate School, 241 West 77th Street, 
New York City. 

Put this date down on your calendar and plan to be 
there. It promises to be an interesting meeting. Further 
information will be sent to you later. 














ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEADS! 


On Thursday evening, March 4, just preceding the 
SEB’s 28th Annual Conference, a special dinner meeting 
will be held at St. Bernard’s School, 4 East 98th Street, 
New York City. 





Put this date down on your calendar and plan to be 
there, It promises to be an interesting meeting. Further 
information will be sent to you later. 
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Pine Cobble School, Williamstown, Mass., fac- 
ulty, parents, and children are all contributing to the 
town’s Bicentennial celebration. Some of the faculty 
and students are taking part in the play, “On Hemlock 
Brook,” for the occasion. 

A replica of the original pioneer settler’s cabin has 
been erected in Field Park, opposite the school. Many 
parents have given their time in building this cabin. 

Part of the Bicentennial celebration includes the 
cooperative writing of a new history of the town en- 
titled, ‘‘Williamstown, The First Two Hundred 
Years, 1753-1953.” Nearly seventy-five persons en- 
tered into this project. 

All of this offers an unusual opportunity for school 
children in Williamstown to become acquainted at 
first hand with frontier history. 





The Wheeling Country Day School, Wheeling, 
W. Va., is now in its twenty-fifth year. During these 
years the school has grown from an enrollment of 
seven to approximately 100; from one room to twenty- 
two rooms located in three buildings; from a faculty 
of three (two of whom were part-time teachers) to 
ten full-time teachers. 

The anniversary year will be marked by an em- 
phasized drive for funds for maintenance and equip- 
ment. 





The Shady Side Academy Junior School (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) faculty has adopted this year a modifica- 
tion of the home room system which has thus far met 
with general approval among both boys and masters. 
While keeping their home room assignments, David 
J. Mullen, Form VII, James N. Wood, Form VI, and 
Claude H. Hubbard, Form V, have each undertaken 
to teach one subject in all three upper forms — Eng- 
lish, geography, and arithmetic respectively. Since 
the reading teacher also teaches each of these groups, 
all men on the faculty now have contact each day 
with every boy in the three upper classes. The pur- 
pose of the new plan is to strengthen the guidance 
program and to improve the general discipline of the 
school. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Langdon G. Rankin, assistant headmaster of Fay School, 
Southboro, Mass., has been named headmaster of the East 
Woods School, Oyster Bay, Long Island, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the board of trustees of the East Woods 
School. Mr. Rankin succeeded Buel Critchlow, who has become 
headmaster of the Allendale School, Rochester, N. Y., and his 
appointment became effective last July 1. 

Mr. Rankin, a graduate of Newark Academy and Princeton 
University, taught from 1931-1935 at the Arden Country Day 
School on Staten Island; transferred to the Eaglebrook School 


in Deerfield, Mass., where he remained from 1935-1944 and was 
senior master from 1937-1944; and was at Fay School from the 
fall of 1944 until last June. For the last six years, he ‘has been 
active in the work of the Secondary Education Board, serving 
on the Latin Committee for this period. 

Seven additional appointments to the faculty of the same 
school have been made this year: Carolyn Williams, a graduate 
of Beaver College, as associate kindergarten teacher; Mrs. 
Martha Harris, a graduate of Moravian College and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who has taught for ten years at the 
Kimberton Farms School, as a first grade teacher; David Harris, 
a graduate of Trinity College, who taught most recently at the 
North Coventry School, as teacher of a third grade section; and 
Harrison B. Cardiff, a graduate of New College, Columbia, as 
teacher of the fourth grade. 

Albert E. Banning, formerly headmaster of the Short Hills 
Country Day School, will teach Latin and social studies. 

Lucius A. Salisbury, Jr., has been appointed instructor of art 
and shop. Mr. Salisbury is a graduate of Bard College and 
Columbia University, and took his Master’s degree in the College 
of Fine Arts and Sciences of Indiana University. 

Frank A. Andrews has joined the faculty as instructor in 
English. A graduate of the University of Virginia, Mr. Andrews 
has taught for the last several years at the Fay School, Southboro, 
Mass. 





The Fenn School, Concord, Mass., announces the appoint- 
ment to the faculty of three new men: LeBaron Colt, Trinity, 
1953, in the science department; E. M. Parker Thomas, Yale, 
1949, recently of the Ist Marines in Korea; and Thomas A. 
West, Jr., Oberlin, 1951, at Harvard for A.M. in English, summer 
of 1953, to teach social sciences and English. 





There have been two appointments to the faculty of the 
Summit Boys’ School in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robert J. Moore, a graduate of the University of San Fran- 
cisco, will teach mathematics in the upper forms and assist in 
coaching varsity teams. Mr. Moore formerly taught at the 
Memorial School in San Joaquin, Calif. 

Agnes McDonough, who received her A.B. degree from Mount 
St. Mary's College, will teach in the lower school and have charge 
of a third form home room. 





Two new faculty members have joined the staff of the Lake 
Forest Day School, Lake Forest, III., this fall, replacing Mrs. 
Joan Reid and Allan Hunting. 

Mrs. Adelheid Hirsch is taking over the direction of the art 
department in Mrs. Reid’s place. Mrs. Hirsch, a native of Ger- 
many, has studied at art schools in that country and holds a 
teaching degree from the Art Institute in Chicago, She taught 
previously at the Francis Parker School in Chicago and in the 
Libertyville, Ill., public school. 

Gordon Browne, a graduate of Harvard, has become the new 
upper school English teacher, as well as eighth grade room ad- 
visor and assistant athletic coach. Mr. Browne taught at Coun- 
try Day in St. Louis and at North Shore Country Day in Win- 
netka, IIl., before his move to Lake Forest. 





On October 1 a plaque was unveiled at The Dexter School, 
Brookline, Mass., in memory of Josephine P. Dow, who had 
taught in the school from its founding to 1939. Miss Dow died 
June 26, 1953. Miss Fiske, Principal emerita, and George S. 
West, one of the original trustees, spoke at the ceremonies. 

George Dalrymple is the only new member of the faculty. 
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There have been several additions to the faculty of Rectory 
School, Pomfret, Conn. Carlo Lombardi, Mus.B., will head the 
music department. Mr. Lombardi, a young concert pianist, 
formerly taught at the Fay School. 

Howard W. Harrison, A.B., a graduate of the University of 
Connecticut, is a member of the tutorial staff. 

Norman W. Smith, B.S., Rhode Island State College and 
M.S., Springfield College, will become director of athletics, Mr. 
Smith taught and coached at Wyoming Seminary for fifteen 
years, 





Three new teachers have joined the faculty of Shady Side 
Academy’s Junior School in Pittsburgh, Pa. Kellar Shelar, Jr., 
will take charge of the reading program in the place of Joseph 
Thornton, who has resigned to go into public school work in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Shelar is a graduate of Slippery Rock State 
Teachers College and the University of Pittsburgh, where he re- 
ceived his Master’s degree before he started a teaching career 
that has taken him to schools in Florida, Pennsylvania, and 
India, where he taught for a year under a Fulbright grant. Mary 
Foner, a graduate of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, has 
taken charge of the art courses in the school, and Joan Reed, 
Smith graduate and children’s theatre actress, is a new assistant 
in the primary department. 





Six new teachers were present when Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Pa., opened the new school year. 

Edward P. Hawes joined the staff as a member of the language 
and mathematics departments. Mr. Hawes, well known in the 
Sewickley Valley and throughout the State of Pennsylvania, 
was formerly a member of the Sewickley High School faculty, 
until his retirement last June, and for many years head of the 
Greek and Latin departments at Shady Side Academy. He was 
Supervising Principal of Moon Township High School, and is at 
the present time President of the Moon-Township School Board. 

Mr. Hawes has written several articles pertaining to educa- 
tion, which have been published in professional journals. 

Capt. William A. Palmer has come to Sewickley Academy as 
a special instructor. His primary responsibility will be the 
teaching of manual training. In this capacity he will be instruct- 
ing both boys and girls in handicrafts, use of power machines, etc. 

Capt. Palmer was educated at Yale University, Battle Creek 
College, Arnold College, and the University of Pittsburgh. He 
has had extensive teaching, coaching, and administrative experi- 
ence, both as coach and director of athletics and physical edu- 
cation. His early work was done at Yale University, where he 
served as gymnastic coach; Dunkirk High School, Dunkirk, 
N. Y., serving as director of physical education, and later as 
supervisor of physical education; Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa., and Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh. 

Following World War I, Capt. Palmer assumed new respon- 
sibilities as director of athletics and physical education at Shady 
Side Academy. During his years at Shady Side, in addition to 
his administrative duties, he developed championship teams in 
football and basketball. He also brought about a complete re- 
organization and development of athletics and physical educa- 
tion and the teaching of Health Education. During the period 
1934-46, Capt. Palmer had a number of articles published in 
professional journals relating to health and physical education. 

Another addition to the faculty is John W. Heagy. Mr. 
Heagy will be teaching one of the sixth grade sections. 

Mr. Heagy received his education at the Horace Mann School 
and the Indiana High School, Indiana, Pa., prior to entering the 
Navy. Following his tour of duty, Mr. Heagy entered Dart- 
mouth College, where he majored in English and received his 





A.B. degree. He has taught at the McCallie School, in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and at the Cardigan School, Canaan, N. H., for 
six years. 

Dorothy Gilmore, the new first grade teacher, comes to the 
academy from the Franklin School, North Allegheny Joint 
Schools in Ingomar, where she taught for three years, 

Miss Gilmore attended Bethany College and was graduated 
from the University of Pittsburgh. She did graduate work at 
the University of Pittsburgh and at Columbia University. She 
received her degree at Pittsburgh. 

Teaching one of the fourth grade sections, this year, is Sara 
J. Crum, of Altoona, Pa. She was graduated from the Pennsyl- 
vania College for women in June 1953, 


Mrs, John R. McCune, third grade teacher, formerly taught 
in Kansas City, Mo., at the Border Star School. She taught the 
fourth grade for two years. 

Mrs. McCune attended William Woods College and was 
graduated in 1951 from the University of Missouri. 





The Fay School of Southboro, Mass., opened for its eighty- 
eighth year on September 15 with a new assistant headmaster 
and five new faculty members. 

Robert D. Shields has succeeded Langdon G. Rankin as 
assistant headmaster. Mr. Rankin, who was assistant head- 
master at Fay for nine years, has become headmaster of the East 
Woods School in Oyster Bay, Long Island. Mr. Shields gradu- 
ated from Boston University and did graduate work at the 
University of Vermont. He has taught at Rectory, Indian 
Mountain, and Curtis schools. At Curtis he was assistant head- 
master for eight years. During the past ten years, Mr. Shields 
has been at Fay School as head of the mathematics department. 


Richard M. Gray, a 1936 Springfield College graduate, holds 
his Master’s degree from Columbia University Teacher’s College. 
He has been a principal and athletics coach in the public schools 
of Maine and Vermont for eight years. Mr. Gray will teach 
mathematics, coach football, and be in charge of a dormitory. 

David F. Pierce was graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1935. After six years in the publishing field with Harper and 
Brothers and the Yale University Press, he was commissioned 
in 1942, and has served for the past ten years as an officer in the 
U.S. Army. Mr. Pierce will teach English, serve as a resident 
dormitory master and faculty advisor for The Pioneer, the school 
newspaper, and assist with athletics. 

Earl T. Baker, a graduate of Holy Cross in 1950, comes to 
Fay from the Nyack Junior School. Mr. Baker will teach his- 
tory and geography, and assist with athletics and dormitory 
supervision. 

Robert S. Renfro, who has a Bachelor’s and a Master’s de- 
gree from Harvard, comes from the Country Day Schvcl, Miami, 
Fla. He has been appointed instructor in English, reading, and 
piano. He will direct the choir and glee club, and assist with the 
annual operetta. In addition, he will serve as a dormitory master 
and supervise Lower School athletics. 

Leo J. Maselli, the new art teacher, was graduated from the 
Massachusetts School of Art with a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree 
and holds a diploma from the National School of Art in Wash- 
ington, D.C. During World War II he was a lieutenant in the 
United States Naval Air Corps, where he served both as a PBY 
pilot and as a celestial navigator. 

Mrs. William Geick, who worked part time in the lower 
school last year, will teach full time this year in the First Form. 
Mrs. Geick has a Bachelor’s degree from Sargent College and a 
Master’s degree from Boston University, She taught for three 
years in the public schools of Boston. 
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Charlotte McCartney, who received her Associate Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Green Mountain Junior College in Poultney, 
Vermont, and who later attended Lake Erie College in Cleve- 
land, will teach music appreciation this year. She will continue 
to serve as riding instructor. 





Seven new teachers have joined the staff of the Polytechnic 
Elementary and Junior High School (Pasadena, Calif.) with 
the opening of the fall term. In charge of one section of the kinder- 
garten is Mrs. Genevieve Keeley Klement. Mrs. Klement re- 
ceived her training at the Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
and the Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College. She had taught in 
Illinois and Fiorida, as well as in California, before coming to 
Polytechnic. Mrs. Mary Gunning Benton, who is teaching a 
second grade section, is well known to Pasadenans for her work 
in the public schools. A native of Chillicothe, Ohio, where her 
first teaching was done, Mrs. Benton has studied at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and on the Los Angeles and Santa 
Barbara campuses of the University of California. 

The two new third grade teachers are Cordelia B. Bechtel 
and Emilie Grace Chisholm. Miss Bechtel is a graduate of 
Ursinus College, with further study at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and at Columbia. She has taught at the Brunswick 
School and Greenwich Country Day School, as well as in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey public schools. Miss Chisholm, a Rad- 
cliffe graduate, has taught at Milwaukee-Downer Seminary and 
in the public schools of Newton, Mass. Her graduate work was 
done at Lesley College and Boston University. 

Ralph W. Hulbert, in charge of one section of Grade IV, has 
taught the same grade in Hanover, N. H., for the past two years. 
Previously, he taught at Eaglebrook School and at Tabor Acad- 
emy. He is a graduate of Boston University. Thomas J. 
Waters, Jr. (A.B., Yale) comes to the fifth grade at Polytechnic 
after three years at the Allen-Stevenson School. Less recently, 
he has been on the teaching staff of the Fay School and has done 
graduate work at Columbia. Also from New York, where he 
taught at the Buckley School, is Woodward L. Boynton. At 
Polytechnic, Mr. Boynton is homeroom teacher for one section 
of Grade VII and teaches junior high school classes in history, 
geography, and science. A graduate of the University of North 
Carolina, where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. Boynton 
has also studied at the University of London and at the Sorbonne. 





L. Ralston Thomas, headmaster, Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., and J. Drisko Allen, head of the lower school, 
introduced six new members of the lower school faculty to the 
combined staffs of upper and lower school on September 26. 
George G. Kenyon, R. I. College of Education, B.E., 52, will 
have charge of the seventh grade and will teach English and 
mathematics. Mr. Kenyon’s wife, Nancy B. Kenyon, has been 
an assistant in the first grade since 1952, and Mr. Kenyon has 
been a teacher in North Providence public schools. Mrs. Brenda 
K. Shelton, a graduate of Smith College this year, will be an 
assistant in the fourth and fifth grades and will teach social 
studies. Mrs, Eleanor K. Bluhm, A.B., Vassar, ’47, who has 
studied also at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, will 
teach social studies in the sixth grade. Mrs. Bluhm is a research 
specialist on countries in Latin America. Mrs. Excelle R. 
Dmytryk will be an assistant in the second and third grades, 
Mrs. Dmytryk is a graduate of Westfield Teachers’ College in 
1940 and has been a teacher in the Northampton public schools 
for twelve years. Virginia Holmes, College of Practical Arts 
and Letters, Boston University, ’53, will instruct in art and pen- 
manship. Miss Holmes has been named an assistant in the art 
department of Moses Brown School. Mrs. Hazel Grant, who 


will assist in pre-primary classes, is a graduate of Wheelock in 
1933. Mrs. Grant is president of the Wheelock Alumnae Associa- 
tion of Rhode Island, and has had wide experience in teaching 
in both independent and public schools. 


In June of this year, Marion P. Pixley, teacher in the fourth 
grade, and Elsie E. Chappell, teacher in the fifth grade, retired 
after many years of distinguished and affectionately remembered 
work at Moses Brown School. At a dinner in their honor at 
Agawam Hunt Club, faculty and alumni of the school shared in 
speeches of gratitude and well-wishing and in the presentation 
of gifts. 





Richard H. McLeod has joined the faculty of The Buckley 
School, New York City. He received his B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, his M.A. from Columbia. For the last seven 
years he has been teaching at Trinity School. At Buckley he 
will be in charge of one division of the fifth grade. 





All but two upper school faculty members returned to The 
Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass., for the opening of 
the 51st year in September. Clifton Hadley, organist and piano 
teacher, retired at the end of last year. Replacing him is William 
Dickey, who received his Mus. Bac. degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania and M.A. from Harvard. Music in the lower 
school this year is under the direction of Anthea Pretyman, a 
native of England and a graduate of the American High School 
in Rio de Janeiro and of the New England Conservatory of Music. 
Replacing Graham Matthews, history teacher, who left to teach 
at the secondary level at Dublin School, is Peter Fraser, a Cornell 
graduate with an M.Ed. from Hofstra College. Mr. Fraser re- 
cently returned from a summer in South America, during which 
he hitch-hiked from Venezuela to Bolivia and back. Previously 
he spent one summer in Europe and another on a bicycle trip 
in Mexico, Mrs, Olive Eaton, who has been librarian, will de- 
vote full time to tutoring. The new librarian is Mrs. Doris 
Kennedy, a graduate cum laude of Radcliffe College with addi- 
tional study at El Centro de Estudios Historicos in Madrid. 

The vacancy in the lower school faculty has been filled by 
the appointment of Mrs. Bailey Symington, a graduate of the 
Northfield School for Girls and of Bradford Junior College, as 
assistant in the fourth grade. 





Additions to the staff of The Pine Cobble School, Williams- . 
town, Mass., have been announced by Dwight Little, Jr., director. 
There are four new teachers on the faculty this year. 

Benjamin Taylor will teach in the upper school and will be 
in charge of athletics. He is a graduate of Williams College in 
the class of 1950 and has studied at Columbia for his Master's 
degree. 

Mrs. A. W. Harrington will teach English and history in the 
fourth and fifth grades and will assist in art. She is a graduate 
of Mount Holyoke and of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

Mrs, Richard Payne will assist in the kindergarten and help 
with the younger children in the afternoon recreational program. 
She is a graduate of the Perry Kindergarten Normal School in 
Boston. 

Thomas P. King has been added to the music department to 
teach violin. Mr. King was a student of Hugo Kortschak of the 
Yale School of Music and is at present concertmaster of the Berk- 
shire Community Orchestra and as assistant conductor of the 
Berkshire Junior Symphony Orchestra. Nathan Rudnick is re- 
turning to teach piano after studying last year at the Ecole 
Normale in Paris under Pierre d’Arquennes, 
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The teaching staff at New Canaan Country School, New 
Canaan, Conn., gathered on Thursday, September 10, to begin 
the pre-sessional meetings and conferences, which were concluded 
the following Tuesday. Headmaster Henry H. Welles announced 
that only two major staff changes have been made. 

Patricia Woodward, a Mount Holyoke graduate who did ad- 
vanced work at the Nursery Training School of Boston, will 
teach the four-year-olds. Formerly a teacher at the Mount 
Holyoke Children’s School, Miss Woodward replaces Josephine 
Thomas Morris, who resigned following her marriage. 

Also new to the school is George Bridgman, shop teacher, 
who formerly taught at the Bentley Schoo] in New York City. 
Mr. Bridgman holds a degree from the New School for Social 
Research and has had considerable experience in the field of arts 
and crafts. He succeeds Thomas Volk, who is now teaching in 
the public schools of New Canaan. 





The Belmont Hill Lower School, Belmont, Mass., an- 
nounces the appointment of Newell Morton, A.B., Brown, LL.B., 
Suffolk, Ed.M., Boston U., to teach mathematics and English 
and to coach athletics. Mr. Morton formerly taught at the 
Meadowbrook School, Weston, Mass. 





C. Thurston Chase, Jr., the headmaster of Eaglebrook School 
in Deerfield, Mass., in the annual report to the school’s Parents’ 
Association, announced the appointment of four new faculty 
members: Mary Jane MacCleave, Robert Harrington, Thomas 
Herlihy, and Allan Taylor. 


Miss MacCleave attended Skidmore College and holds a B.S. 
degree from the University of New Hampshire. Following con- 
siderable experience in social service, she has specialized for the 
past three years in language training and corrective English at 
Harmon Hall in York Harbor, Me. At Eaglebrook she will 
assist in remedial English, teach music appreciation, lead singing 
for the younger boys, and work with dramatics and numerous 
lower school activities. 


Mr. Harrington comes to Eaglebrook from St. Mark’s School. 
He will teach Spanish, French, and third form English. He will 
also assist in sports. Mr. Harrington received his degree cum 
laude from Harvard and did graduate work in education and 
languages. He has taught at the Tabor Summer School and at 
Aiken School. At St. Mark’s he taught French and Spanish and 
coached the varsity tennis team. 


Mr. Herlihy is a graduate of Harvard University and earned 
an M.A. at Boston University. He has done additional work at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education. His teaching experi- 
ence has been wide, first as Principal of the Groton Grammar 
School and later at Amherst High School. He was a member of 
the faculty of Deerfield Academy for ten years before assuming 
the headmastership of St. David’s School in New York for the 
year 1952-53. At Eaglebrook he will teach English, history, 
assist in coaching football and baseball, and supervise the 
achievement testing program. 


Mr. Taylor, a graduate of the University of Massachusetts, 
will concentrate his work at Eaglebrook in the field of corrective 
English. As a member of the staff of the Waya-Awi Summer 
School directed by Page Sharp, Mr. Taylor instructed classes 
in remedial English during the past summer. He will also aid 
in social studies, dormitories, and the sports program at Eagle- 
brook. 

A radio enthusiast with experience in the service and with a 
college radio station, Mr. Taylor will develop a broadcasting 
club at Eaglebrook, using transmitting equipment recently con- 
tributed to the school. 


Mrs. Victor Gilbert has joined the faculty of the Brookside 
School, the elementary school of the Montclair Academy Foun- 
dation, Montclair, N. J. Mrs. Gilbert, a holder of B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Michigan, and a former research 
assistant at University of Michigan Biological Station, Douglas 
Lake, was head of the science department at the Newark Museum, 
Newark, N. J., and a teacher in the Livingston public schools 
before coming to Brookside. She replaces Mrs. Harriet Sergent, 
who has moved to Chicago. 

Mrs. Howard Bailey, former Brookside staff member, who 
has done extensive painting and other art work in her native 
Ottawa, Canada, has rejoined the Brookside faculty as head of 
the art department. 





Mrs. Edward A. Chapman, director of Willard Day School, 
Troy, N. Y., has announced the appointment of three new faculty 
members and one staff member for 1953-54. 

Julia E. Damkoehler of Montclair, N. J., is teaching science. 
She is a graduate of Wellesley College and has been research 
assistant at Sproul Observatory, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Mrs, James I, Marsh, Jr., of Short Hills, N. J., teaches Eng- 
lish and social] studies in grades six and seven. She is a graduate 
of Vassar College, where she received her B.A. last June. 

Mrs. Melvin Williams of Willimantic, Conn., is teaching 
grade one. She received her B.S. from Willimantic State Teach- 
ers College last June. 





At the Lincoln School, of Providence, R. I., three new 
teachers have been added to the faculty. In the second grade 
will be Mrs. Edmund L. Sheridan, R. I. College of Education. 
The third grade will be in charge of Mrs. Arthur M. Griffing, 
A.B., Beaver College, with graduate work at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Grade five will be taken by Mrs. C. Frederic Evans, A.B., 
A.M., Boston University, with experience in schools in Arlington, 
Mass., on the faculty of Sargent School and Harvard Summer 
School and at Camp Waukeela. Constance Duane is assisting 
with the four-year-olds. 





Several new members were present on the teaching staff of 
the Williston Junior School, Easthampton, Mass., when 
classes convened September 17. William S. Maynard, A.B., 
Clark University, and his wife, a registered nurse who will help 
in the school infirmary, are in charge of Sawyer House. Mr. 
Maynard teaches science and mathematics. Assisting the May- 
nards is Robert W. Rankin, A.B., University of Connecticut, who 








1954 NORTHEAST CONFERENCE ON TEACHING 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


A Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages will be held in Providence, Rhode Island, on 
April 9-10, 1954, at the invitation of Brown University 
and Pembroke College. 

An offshoot of the Barnard-Yale Conference, this new 
conference has been expanded to include all the foreign 
languages usually taught in schools including the classics, 
It is being sponsored by a group of more than twenty col- 
leges and language associations in the region, which in- 
cludes the Middle Atlantic and New England states. 

All those concerned with the problems of teaching 
foreign languages are cordially invited to attend. Those 
who would like to receive a program when it is issued in 
February or March should send name and address to 
Hunter Kellenberger, Conference Chairman, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence 12, R. I. 
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teaches science and reading and coaches soccer, William J. 
Driscoll, A.B., University of Connecticut, is teaching English, 
social studies, and reading, is assistant coach of football, and 
helps with dormitory supervision in Clare House. The fourth 
addition is Marvin H. Shagam, A.B., Washington and Jefferson 
College, with three years’ additional study abroad at Wadham 
College, Oxford, who is teaching social studies and arithmetic. 
Mr. Shagam, an enthusiastic scouter who comes to Williston after 
two years’ experience at Mount House School, Devon, coaches 
soccer, is faculty adviser to the Outing Club, and has full charge 
of camping activities. 





The appointment of Jack Ryskind as director of the lower 
school is announced by Headmaster W. Gray Mattern of the 
Irving School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Mr. Ryskind, who is currently completing his first year of 
teaching at the Irving School, will have supervision of the pro- 
gram for boys in the elementary grades. A graduate of Queens 
College, he received his Master’s degree in curriculum and 
teaching at Teachers College, Columbia University. Before 
joining the staff of Irving School, Mr. Ryskind taught for three 
years at the Lincoln School in New York City. 





The Riverdale Neighborhood School, Riverdale, New 
York City, announces two additions to its faculty: 

Patricia E. Lutz has joined the faculty as director of music. 
Miss Lutz graduated from the University of Michigan with a 
Bachelor of Music in 1950 and the Schoo! of Music at Yale Uni- 
versity with a Master’s degree in Music in 1952. Before this, 
Miss Lutz had done some private piano teaching in Hackensack, 
N. J. Mrs. Glenys Williams, a Fulbright exchange teacher from 
Liverpool, England, to Edinburg, Tex., in 1951, will be teaching 
the third grade. A graduate of the Bangor Teachers’ College 
in Wales, Mrs. Williams has taught in Liverpool for several years. 





Green Vale School, Glen Head, Long Island, welcomes the 
following new members to its staff: 

Archibald R. Hoxton,-Jr., headmaster. Mr. Hoxton previ- 
ously headed the Fairfield Country Day School at Fairfield, 
Conn. Mrs. Marie K. Casey, Class 5; Mrs. Maxine Gunn, Class 


4; Mrs. Rebecca W. Kenney, Class 3; Jane Neilsen, Class 2; 
Florence Irvin, Class 1; Helen L. Smith, Preliminary Class; 
Eleanor Van Etten, music; Mrs. Dorothy Clavin, music; Jane 
E. Cornish, remedial reading. 





Elmwood-Franklin School, Buffalo, N. Y., opened this fall 
with the largest enrollment in its history. Five new teachers 
were appointed this year: 

Alison C, Hastings, B.A., Connecticut College for Women, 
replaces Olwen Williams as kindergarten director. Miss Hastings 
had been in charge of the five-year-olds at the Girls’ Latin School, 
Chicago. She is being assisted by Frances Park2-Lewis Bliss, a 
Bennett Junior College graduate who assisted last year at the 
Shady Hill School. 

Lillian Turcotte, B.S., University of New Hampshire, takes 
charge of the physical education program. 

Jeanne M. Cook, who has attended Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, is assisting in Grade III]; Gertrude Murray Wadsworth, a 
graduate of Buffalo Normal School and a former Franklin School 
teacher, is assisting in Grade IV. 





New additions to the faculty of The Nyack Junior School, 
Upper Nyack, New York, are as follows: 

William C. Davis, B.A., St. John’s College, Annapolis, Mary- 
land; graduate studies at the University of Grenoble, France, 
Mr. Davis is teaching geography, science, French, and English. 

Milton W. Dupuis, B.A., University of Connecticut; M.A., 
Middlebury College, School of French in France. Mr. Dupuis 
taught previously at Litchfield School, Litchfield, Conn. He is 
now teaching French and Latin. 

William F. Moran, B.A., Manhattan College; taking graduate 
courses toward M.A. at Columbia. Mr. Moran taught previously 
at Lincoln Hall, Lincolndale, N. Y., and Bishop Loughlin Mem- 
orial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. He is now teaching arith- 
metic and geography, and has taken over duties as football coach. 

Stephen J. Rusnak, B.A., St. Francis College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; M.A., at John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Rusnak has taught previously at John Carroll University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and at Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He is now teaching English, history, and science. 


MEMORANDUM TO BULLETIN CORRESPONDENTS 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooLt BULLETIN welcomes 
contributions: letters to the editor, news items, ar- 
ticles. Encourage those members of your faculty who 
write well and have something to say to submit 
manuscripts to the Butitetin. Call their attention 
to the prize contest and the two prizes of $50 each, 
awarded annually. 

Please read carefully the instructions below and 
file them for ready reference. They will enable you 
to keep the BuLLetIN supplied with the kinds of ma- 
terial it needs to make it an increasingly valuable 
magazine. They will help your colleagues to prepare 
articles for consideration by the editor. 


1. SCHOOL NEWS ITEMS. — The school news 
department is one of the most popular features of the 
Buttetin. Please send in news of your school. 
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a. What kind of news items are wanted? News of 
general interest only. The editors will discard 
all news that seems to them to be trivial or of 
purely local interest. Do NOT send news about 
the accomplishments of individual pupils. Do 
NOT send news of athletics contests, routine news 
of school concerts, school plays, lectures, chapel 
talks, etc. Do send news of classroom experi- 
ments, curricular changes, new school policies and 
educational projects, interesting extracurricular 
activities, building projects, gifts, personal items 
about faculty and head. 


b. How should news stories be prepared for publi- 
cation? Piease Put Eacu News Story, How- 
EVER Brier, ON A SEPARATE Pace. This is im- 
portant. Do NOT combine all news of your 








school in one story, or type many small items of 
news on a single sheet. Use separate pages for 
cach news item. 

Keep your news concise and to the point. Space 
is limited. If possible, type your copy, double- 
spaced, please. 


Please refer to your school in the third person 
(please do NOT write “we” or “our’”). In each 
news item the school’s full name and the city and 
state in which it is located should appear in an 
early sentence. Thereafter the school may be re- 
ferred to simply by name. When an individual is 
mentioned for the first time, please omit his title 
UNLESS it is “Dr.,” “Mrs.,” “Mme,” “Prof.” 
Thus: “John H. Jones has joined the faculty of 
Blank Academy to teach geography to the sixth 
grade. Mr. Jones formerly taught at, etc.” “The 
Rev. John H. Jones will teach... .” 


Use as few capital letters as possible. Course 
names, such as mathematics, geography, art, 
should be in lower case. The word “school” 
should be in lower case except when the full name 
of the school is given. All state names should be 
abbreviated (Pa., Calif., N. J., etc.). All num- 
bers below 100 should be typed as words; all num- 
bers above 100 should appear in figures. Titles 
of books, titles of magazines, and titles of articles 
in magazines should be underlined. 


News of new faculty appointments should be 
limited to the full name of the appointee, his col- 
lege degrees and where he obtained them, his past 
teaching experience, if any, and what his duties 
will be at your school. Please omit war service 
records and athletic achievements in school or 
college, as well as marital status, number of 
children, etc. 


Remember that the editors will discard news that 
is improperly prepared, poorly written, or uninter- 
esting. Inquiries about news stories not published 
will be answered gladly by the editor-in-chief. 


c. Where should news items be sent? 


BOYS’ and COED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
in New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida should send their news to: 

Joseph R. W. Dodge 

Clement House (please note this change) 
Phillips Academy 

Andover, Mass. 





BOYS’ and COED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
in all other states should send their news to: 
John G. Conley 
Detroit University School 
Cook Road 
Grosse Pointe Woods 36, Mich. 


ALL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS should 
send their news to: 
Nansi Pugh 
The Brearley School 
610 East 83 Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 


ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS and ELE- 
MENTARY DEPARTMENTS of § secondary 
schools should send their news to: 

Henry F. Werner 
Summit School for Boys 
2161 Grandin Road 
Cincinnati 8, Ohio 


d. When should news items be sent? 


The deadlines by which your news MUST be in 
the hands of your editors are: December 1, Feb- 
ruary 15, April 1, October 1. 


2. ARTICLES FOR THE BULLETIN. — Good 
articles on subjects of interest to independent school 
readers are eagerly sought. Manuscripts should be 
typewritten, double-spaced, and the approximate 
number of words should be given in the upper left- 
hand corner of the first page. The full name of the 
author and his position in the school should be given. 
In general, articles should not exceed 2,000 words. 

Articles should be sent to the editor-in-chief: 
EstHer Oscoop, Seconpary Epucation Boarp, Mit- 


Ton 86, Mass. Please do not send them to the news 
editors. 








REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
provided space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pértaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 

Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 

Please send contributions and suggestions to 


Robert C. Atmore 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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ALLYN and BACON announce a New Revision of 
SMITH-THOMPSON’S FIRST YEAR LATIN 


This edition conforms completely to the latest requirements and word list 
of the Secondary Education Board 


All ALPHA Requirements .. . . « Lessons 1-45 
All BETA Requirements .. . . « Lessons 1-65 
All GAMMA Requirements .. . . « Lessons 1-75 


Increased Drill and Review Exercises « New and Attractive Black-and-White and Color Illustrations 
Completely New Format e Convenient New Workbook to Accompany Textbook 





Revised by New 1953 Edition Already In Use At 
CHARLES JENNEY, JR. DEERFIELD ACADEMY HUN SCHOOL 
Head, Latin Department ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL CONCORD ACADEMY 
Belmont Hill School MILTON ACADEMY ABBOT ACADEMY 
Belmont, Massachusetts WINSOR SCHOOL NOBLE and GREENOUGH 
NICHOLS SCHOOL (Buffalo) FESSENDEN SCHOOL 
SEB EXAMINER, 1946-1949 CRANBROOK SCHOOL and many others 





PLEASE SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 











Is YOUR School a Member EDUCATIONAL 
of the SEB? PLACEMENTS 


If you enjoy reading THe INDE- EuisaBeTH Kino, Director 


PENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN and your 
school is not a member of the Sec- 


ondary Education Board, perhaps 


Room 1006 
516 Firta AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 





you would like to know more about mena eae 


this national association of inde- A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 

in independent schools and colleges 
throughoul the country. 


pendent elementary and secondary 
schools. The BuLLETIN is but one 


of its many services to schools. 


Why not write for a copy of the Special Music Division: 
leaflet, This Is the SEB? MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Teachers 
SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


in All Branches of Music 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


























For the Independent School 
and for Teachers and Executives 
of highest qualifications .. . 





The American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1877. For specialization in Private School Placements 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-6975 


DIRECTORS 
Ailsa W. Fulton, Frances J. Hildt 


FORMER DIRECTORS: Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, Miss Agnes Hooker, Miss Nellie Talbot. 











Announcing ... American Heritage Series 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Fact and fiction join forces in these 
books. Each of the 20 books of the series 
has a continuous background story to com- 
pel and sustain interest. The story’s the 
thing — but only as a carrying vehicle. 
As the historical center, there is a person of 
achievement. As the center of interest, 
there is a fictitious character who is thrown 
into actual situations alongside the histori- 
cal character. The storyteller weaves his 
imaginative tale about the fictitious char- 
acter but he does not distort historical fact. 
Thus he is able to portray the historical 
character and historical events with the 
intimacy of re-creation. 


Each Book, $1.06 net plus transportation charges 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 














The TUITION REFUND PLAN is now available in TWO forms 


The Standard Form of the Tuition Refund Plan has been used suc- 
cessfully for 23 years. A mew Broad Form of the Tuition Refund 
Plan, which protects against loss of school time for non-medical as 
well as medical reasons, is now available in a number of states where 
it has been submitted to the insurance commissioners and approved 
by them. 





The STANDARD FORM 


This is the original Tuition Refund Plan by which 
over 130,000 families have been protected. It is 
still available and is offered to students in 289 
schools and colleges. It refunds the cost of lost 
education when sickness, accident, quarantine or 
epidemic deprives the student of more than a 
week’s class time — including withdrawals. ll 
refunds are made through the school and partici- 
pation is optional. 


The new BROAD FORM 
This includes all the benefits of the Standard Form 


plus refunds for withdrawals for non-medical 
reasons including scholarship, discipline, financial, 
business transfer, homesickness or commuting diffi- 
culties. It excepts only acts of war, military and 
naval service, childbirth and pregnancy. Because 
of its completeness with /ow cost the Broad Form 
requires a minimum participation of 75% of en- 
rollment. 








Both forms of the Tuition Refund Plan offer a dependable way of 
protecting parents, stabilizing school income and maintaining good- 
will. Both are paid for by the parents and refunds are made through 
the school. Each is a desirable service that costs the school nothing. 
Every school executive should know about these advantages and the 
conditions under which the two forms of the Tuition Refund Plan are 
available. Write now and tell us the number of your students, your 


dl 


conditions of enrollment and your tuition fees. 


A. W. G. 


EWAR 


INCORPORATED 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 








THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 


Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 347 Fifth Ave. - New York 16, N.Y. 





SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and other school personnel : 


if you want to learn about good opportunities in your field for 1954-55, let us hear from 
you NOW. Don’t wait until May or June, when many of the best positions will have 
been filled. Remember that you will be under no obligation to accept any position we 
may suggest to you. 


In 1953 positions were listed here by 205 independent schools, from coast to coast. 
No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Roseat W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, WinpDsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 
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